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fees, HE position of Moral Purpose in the realm of Art is not 

WN sy X easy to determine. The opinion that Art is sufficient 

APG unto itself, superior to all law and guidance, and the 

‘se evolver of principles of being that have nothing in 

common with the dogmatic rules that govern life and 

conduct, is held by the few. The many, however, deem 

it necessary that Art, to be worthy of pursuit, should have an 

elevating tendency, springing not only from its intrinsic beauty, 

but borrowed from that higher Moral Law which is, to their minds, 
the only consecrator of all things human. 

The few to whom Art is both Life and Religion are certainly best 
able to proclaim its innate dignity ; yet the many, while failing 
often to understand the meaning and tendency of pure esthetics, 
can decide more exactly upon mankind’s requirements of them. 
Whether the many who look upon Art as the handmaid of Reli- 
gion, or the few who consider it a religion in itself transcend- 
ing all morality, be right, I cannot venture to determine. But one’ 
thing is clear—though it sound paradoxical to maintain it—a work 
of art to be great need not have a moral purpose, though there 
has been no great and lasting work of art without one. 

Shakespeare himself has failed artistically when he has posed as: 
a didactic moralist ; yet his plays are great plays, and one cannot 
affirm that they charm us in spite of their morality, but rather be- 
cause of it. Every playwright, however, is not a Shakespeare. It iy 
not in the power of all to so “hold the mirror up to nature” as to 
enable moral lessons to flow as freely from Life’s “ counterfeit pre- 
sentments” as from Life itself. The dramatic authors who- 
succeeded the “ Bard ot Avon,” kept Nature’s wirror fairly bright ; 
but a play was accoanted good if it did but abound in strong situa- 
tions and brilliant dialogue. It has been reserved for the play- 
wrights of to-day to make the morale of a drama its paramount 
attraction. Charles Lamb witnessed the first half-hearted struggles: 
of the Drama to become something more than amusing. He de-: 
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tected the stage’s audacious design to transform itself into a pulpit, 
and wrote :—“ The artificial comedy or Comedy of Manners is quite 
extinct on our stage. . . . The business of the dramatic charac- 
ters will not stand the moral test. . . . Idle gallantry ina fiction, 
a dream, the passing pageant of an evening, startles us in the same 
way as the alarming indications of profligacy inason. . . . We 
have no such middle emotions as dramatic interests left. 

We have been spoiled by the exclusive, all-devouring drama of 
common-life, where the moral point is everything. . . . We 
carry our fireside concerns to the theatre with us. We do not go 
thither to escape from the pressure of reality so much as to confirm 
our experience of it, to make assurance double and take a Lond of 
fate. . . . The happy breathing-place from the burden of a per- 
petual moral questioning is broken up and disfranchised as injurious 
to the interests of society.” 

Such was Elia’s criticism in days quite antecedent to the produc- 
tion of }“ The Dancing Girl,” ‘which one London club-man, at least, 
criticised as “too beastly moral.” What Lamb called the “ lidless 
dragon eyes of fashionable tragedy ” are wider open than ever now. 
They wink at nothing, and are even more ceaselessly on the watch 
for moral inconsistencies than they were when Lamb wrote :— 
“Joseph Surface to go down now, must be a downright revolting 
villain—no compromise. Charles, the real canting person of the 
scene (for the hypocrisy of Joseph has its ulterior object, but his 
brother’s profession of a good heart centres in downright self-satis- 
faction), must be loved, Joseph hated.” 

All this was at one time true, but a re-action has now set in. 
Though we still do not go to the theatre to escape the pressure of 
reality, 0 much as to confirm our experience of it, the natural pro- 
cess of evolution has induced in the audiences of to-day an appre- 
ciation of a more subtle realism than was looked for in a generation 
past. Playgoers do not now insist upon having vice made more 
devilish and virtue more angelic on the stage than off. They no 
longer desire to see the good and evil influences of life personified— 
as in the miracle plays of old—as demons and angels, but their 
moral claims of the drama are that the human heart may be laid bare, 
that there may be presented to them humanity’s eternal conflict 
with evil epitomised in the workings of a single soul. Villain and 
hero are confounded in the modern play. Vice no longer pursues 
virtue in concrete personal form, and the hero of the hour is what an 
American writer has called the “ some good in him after all ” hero. 

Such an one is the Duke of Guisebury. In him Mr. H. A. Jones 
has given the Haymarket public—that public of educated tastes, 
philosophical predilections and society manners—the hero they 
delight in, He is no downright villain, and certainly no paragon of 
perfection. We have perhaps made a step in advance in substituting 
this very human type of manhood for the very superhuman one we 
demanded a generation back ; and if he do not completely win our 
sympathies, let us not blame the dramatist, but rather the audiences 
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of to-day, who will tolerate any villainies in a hero provided that he 
have “some good in him after all.” 

The lengthened run of one of Mr. H. A. Jones’s most successful 
plays has been brought to a close, and in re-considering it one is led 
to ask, wherein lay its great attractiveness? “In its originality,” 
say some, “the play marks a departure in dramatic art.” But in 
what did that originality consist? In dramatic novelty, theatric 
effect, scenic magnificence, incisive dialogue, poetic diction, or 
excellent characterisation ? 

In dramatic novelty ! Is there any novelty in the idea of human 
vice wearing the garb of puritanical virtue and loathing it? Any 
novelty in an abandoned girl being hunted down and denounced in 
the midst of her garish city triumphs by a trusting and pious 
father ? Any novelty in the spectacle of a selfish woman making a 
fool of the honest youth who loves her aud causing him to do things 
at which his soul revolts, because of his infatuation for her? These 
things, though presented in wonderfully fresh guise, are not new. 
In theatric effect? The contrast cf the unsophisticated lives of 
humble country-folk with the feverish and complicated existences 
of “society” people in town ; the cry of the exhausted voluptuary 
and sceptical worldling, “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,” that tends 
to suicide, are these things new ? Scenic magnificence! Many plays 
as well set have failed. And aftér all, though the staircase, with 
its electric lights, be gorgeous enough, is there much magnificence 
about the sparse crowd of shabbily-dressed, second-rate looking 
people—half bourgeois, half bohemian—whom Lady Bawtree in her 
isolated grandeur receives? Surely never yet in Mayfair did such 
an inconsiderable group of dowdies attend a ducal soirée! Incisive 
dialogue radiating wit and poetic diction savouring just 
a little too highly of pulpit rhetoric, certainly abound in the 
play. One might be inclined to attribute to them some of its 
attractiveness, were it not that the recent success of a drama with- 
out words tempts one to discount rather considerably the value of 
literary excellence in relation to the popularity of a piece. The 
character- sketching of Lady Bawtree and the Hon. Reginald 
Slingsby is good. These two personages throw effective side-lights 
of humour on the broad canvas of Mr. H. A. Jones's dramatic 
picture of modern life, but such evanescent types have been cha- 
racterised as successfully in many a lesser play. 

Is it then after all to be acknowledged that the originality of the 
play is to be found in its moral purpose? In order to determine 
that question it must be accurately ascertained what is the moral 
purpose of “The Dancing Girl.” 

If it be the insistence on the “thirty-five years of wasted life ” 
which, when the age of ripe manhood is reached, is the only 
possession of one who lives as the Duke of Guisebury lived, it is 
open to question whether the moral purpose of Mr. Jones's drama is 
anything more than a subsidiary element disproportionately accen- 
tuated, It is indeed the “preachy”, tone of the Duke of Guise- 
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bury’s self-accusations that has led the jewnesse dorée to shun the 
play as “too beastly moral.” It is not the moral purpose—as 
ordinarily understood—that constitutes the arresting quality of the 
drama. Rather is it the moral relationship of the hero with the 
two women who figure as heroines, that strikes a fresh chord in the 
age-long symphony of Art. In that sense, in the laying bare of the 
higher and lower impulses of the hero’s being—in the portrayal of 
his physical passion for the woman who ministers to his grosser 
nature, and his spiritual attraction for the little lady who is able to 
quicken his sense of chivairy, and make him act in a manlike manner 
towards the woman who had caused him to forget his manhood— 
in that sense, I say, the moral purpose or rather the moral attitude 
of the play is everything. Just as the facts of Life are our sternest 
lesson books, so true ‘realism (not morbidism or bestialism) in the 
Drama supplies the highest moral teaching the stage is capable of 
imparting. 

The surfeited worldling has been pictured for us before, but the 
surfeited worldling whose dead conscience is roused, not by the con- 
templation of ignorance masquerading as innocence, but by the voice 
of the ingénue, who is half cynical, half pitiful, and wholly devoid 
of mock modesty, is a new creation. The spendthrift rake, con- 
victed of a wasted life, who would fain reform, is a familiar figure 
in the Drama; but the spendthrift rake who cannot convince his 
mistress of the desirability of his “ making an honest woman of 

_her” is a novelty. The touch of cynicism in “ Midge” and of 
scorn in Drusilla could scarcely have been depicted in a 
“Comedy of Manners” in any age previous to this one. It would 
not have been possible until within the last few years to create 
two such women in a play dealing with “the great world of 
artificial society.” 

It must be remembered that, bold as is the design of Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s drama, it is after all only a surface play. It reflects the 
present and photographs the social phenomena of the London life 
of to-day, but it does no more. Of those who set themselves the 
task of unravelling the lessons of the modes and manners of their 
generation, all that is required—as Leigh Hunt, writing of Sheridan, 
noted—is “a little fancy. a good deal of scorn, a terseness, a 
polish, and a sense of the incongruous—admirable in the result 
compared with what is inferior to them, nothing (so to speak) by 
thé side of the mighty waters and interminable shores and ever- 
lasting truth and graces of the masters of the dramatic art.” The 
great poets who haye depicted Humanity on the heights and in the 
depths, who have characterised the age-long dramas of Existence, 
have shown us women scornful and women cynical—for the spirit of 
womanhood is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever—but in per- 
sonified, concrete form such maidens as Mr. H. A. Jones would have 
Drusilla and “Midge” stand for, are but just beginning to exist 
among us. 

Our modern life, with its many and strongly individualistic ten- 
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dencies, has developed a new and harsher form of womanhood. The 
playwrights of the last century could conceive the country maiden 
rebelling against the enforced restrictions of her circumscribed 
existence, only as a dazzled and betrayed creature, whose intrinsic 
simplicity of nature was bound to assert itself in the end. The 
Drusilla of A.D. 1800 was, at best, a Clarissa, resisting parental 
harshness and confiding overmuch in the swaggering promises of 
her lover. At worst she was a Hetty Belford, with her animal 
passions, once excited, too imperative for restraint, yet feeling keenly 
her outcast condition, and loathing herself for the sins her social 
ostracism made her too reckless to resist. But Drusilla, the egoist, 
the intense self-worshipper—the woman who is at once lawless and 
a law unto herself—who in her fierce recoil from the restrictions of 
her pious education is arch-hypocrite, arch-humbug, and yet, through 
it all, upheld by the pride of self—Drusilla, the dancing girl, who 
lives primarily for herself, secondly for her art, and lastly, if at all, 
for her noble seducer, is a modern type. Her personality is but an 
epitome of the intense individualism of the age we live in. What is 
the Duke of Guisebury to her but the stepping-stone to selfish 
triumphs—one who ministers to her many passions, and who, when 
he ceases to serve her purpose, can be thrown aside like an old glove? 

Such a sublimely egotistic nature both novelist and dramatist 
have over and over again attributed to man. Headed by the French 
school of writers, they are but just beginning to assign a similar one 
to woman. 

The great awakening of the soul of woman is the most portentous 
social event of the closing years of the present century. Both on 
and off the stage it is giving rise to many new and dramatic situa- 
tions, And the playwrights, whose works will be regarded by pos- 
terity as the best dramatic products of the age we live in, will be 
those who seize upon these situations, and who portray with greatest 
force some of the distinctest features of this great awakening. 
Seeking only truly to depict the modes and manners of their little 
day, all our first playwrights have been transfixed by this central 
Truth, that women are becoming independent creatures, with brains 
to think, hearts to feel, and ambitions to be satisfied apart from the 
men, who have hitherto controlled their destinies. Drusilla’s rebuff 
to the Duke is only one of the dramatic details incident to this great 
fact of social evolution, 

Why should the Dancing Girl—the idol of the hour, who has 
conquered fame, riches and the adulation of men by sheer force 
of her own wit, beauty and fascinating personality—give herself 
“for better, for worse ”’—and, as it seems from her point of view, 
so much for worse—to the man she has most completely subju- 
gated ? This man has been willing enough to cast at her feet, 
without thought of recompense, save the recompense of her smiles, 
his wealth, his life’s devotion and his honour, She has been his 
toy, his goddess, his partner in luxurious living, for as long as he 
had power so to make her. She is logical and consistent in her 
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treatment of him, as logical and consistent as men have ever 
been in denying to the weak women who, for love of them, have 
sunk to be their mistresses, the right to bearsthem heirs. “Any- 
thing but that,” says the Duke when, in the early part of the 
play, Drusilla—since then to be the consort of a millionaire Duke 
seems the highest prize within her reach—asks “ Guise ” to make her 
his wife. “Anything but that” has been the reply, the perfectly 
consistent and logical reply, of many a “noble lord” who has 
denied to the careless playmate of his “salad days” the privilege 
of sharing the successes of his riper manhood, and the honours 
of his age. It is not the Duke’s refusal to make Drusilla his wife, 
but her refusal to make him her husband that forms the striking 
situation of Mr, Jones’s drama. It is this fighting men with their 
own weapons that affords a fresh theme for the playwrights of to- 
day. It is the theme of Mr. Pinero’s “ Profligate,” for what Dunstan 
Renshaw would not have shunned the presence of an idolised wife, 
convicted of a pre-nuptial fall? It is the theme of many of Ibsen’s 
morbid tragedies, it will be the theme of many another stage-play 
as it will be the leading motive of many a life-history, until those 
social and economic problems that perplex us all to-day approach 
more nearly a complete solution. 

If Mr. Jones intended Drusilla for a faithful portrait of a very 
modern type of female egoist, so with more evident intention, but 
with less success, did he intend “ Midge” to personify a modern 
feminine altruist. 

The girl who quotes Herbert Spencer, plays the réle of guardian 
angel in the guise of an enfant terrible, and possesses a vivid sense 
of the shortcomings of the man who is her benefactor, seems, at first 
glimpse, a modern enough type of womanhood, but had we not her 
prototype over a hundred years ago in Sheridan’s Maria? ‘True it 
did not occur to Sheridan to make Maria an interesting personality ; 
he endowed her with no piquancy, no ideals, no mental attributes 
whatever. He painted her, what the Maria of his day undoubtedly 
was, an insipid damsel, pursuing her aimless way through life with 
her superior nose in the air. He did not put into her mouth a single 
telling line, nor a solitary dissertation on the philosophy of life and 
love, and certainly he created her no cynic. Yet what is “ Midge” 
but Maria modernised? Maria with a smattering of learning, an 
introspective mind, a contemplative habit and a ready tongue? 
Moreover, Mr. H. A. Jones, in his presentation of his little, lame 
“good genius,” plays off upon his audience a rather sorry trick. 
Throughout three acts the spectators labour under the delusion that 
they see in “ Midge ” a new creation, subtle, idealistic, discriminating, 
intense. In the fourth act she is revealed to them a redivivus of 
the simpering heroine of a last century comedy—a timorous “ Miss ” 
with an exaggerated sense of gratitude beneath the fin de siécle 
veneer of her metaphysical jargon and exalted “ views” of life. 

Among the other stereotyped artificialities of the last act—and the 
act as a whole is anomalous—none is more incongruous, more out of 
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keeping with the poetic truth of the rest of the play, than the bring- 
ing of Guisebury and “ Midge” to the haven of marriage. About 
the relationship of the deep-sighted, quick-witted, self-forgetful 
little maiden (who resembles no other character in fiction more 
nearly than Dickens’s doll-dressmaker) and the man of 'the world, 
there glows throughout three acts an atmosphere of an exalted 
morality. In the fourth act their relationship is made commonplace 
and almost profane. “ Midge” the cynical—half-witch, half-angel—is 
reduced to the level of a piece of faded gentility angling for an 
aristocratic husband. She is transformed in fact into a modern 
Maria, for, like Maria, she comments on her lover’s profligacy and 
vice throughout several acts, and, in the last, looks an immediate 
and grateful “Yes” to his proposal to bestow upon her the 
remnants of his dissipated affections. 

Perhaps the “ Midge” who, with goads of cheap sentimentality and 
sarcasm, strives throughout a number of years to urge the notoriously 
fast-living man she idolises to reform in order that she may in the 
end accept him as husband without apparent loss of maidenly dignity 
and self-respect, is a faithful type of the Herbert Spencer- 
quoting young female of the age we live in. Perhaps the best of 


_ the enlightened women of to-day are, after all, very human and very 


inconsistent. But surely in a play with a moral purpose—and the 
last act of the Dancing Girl, if it have any meaning at all, must be 
tacked on to the rest of the piece as “the moral of the fable ”—such 
a@ winding-up as Mr. Jones has given us is not the intrinsically true 
finale to be expected. With the third act the play ends, as all 
critics agree, and if the author would have us see personified in 
“Midge ” the best womanly forces—as in Drusilla we see the worst— 
of our little day, he should have left us with a vision in our minds 
of “ Midge,” the good angel, the sensualist’s salvation, the girl who, 
in feeble frame, has mental force enough to save a passion-ridden, 
self-despairing, fatalist from himself. 

If “ Midge ” stands for anything, she stands for an embodiment of 
the intellectual development and true spirituality of the best women 
of to-day. Is such an one to find the consummation of her high 
hopes and heroic aspirations after the eternal good in wedlock with 
a battered rowé, who has nothing but the burnt-out embers of fierce 
passions to give in exchange for her maidenly purity and truth? It 
ig not for me to cast stones at Mr. H. A. Jones, because, with all his 
sympathetic understanding of women’s natures, he has given to the 
world a man’s play. Doubtless I criticise it from the woman’s 
standpoint, but from that standpoint I turn in repugnance from the 
thought of all that marriage between the Duke of Guisebury and 
“Midge” would mean. The man of jaded palate, whose every 
appetite has throughout the “thirty-five years of misspent time” 
been glutted with dangerous sweets, has reserved for him as a dainty 
morsel, a girl’s first fancy! The Duke has been a dissolute fellow, 
and “Midge ” knows it, Have we then, as audience, advanced so little 
upon the road of a right morality that we can applaud the yielding 
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up of “ Midge,” as our great-grandfathers applauded—and thought 
no harm—the complacency of Maria in giving her hand to the 
Charles whom Lady Sneerwell described as “that libertine, that 
extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune and reputation.” 

That Mr. H. A. Jones’s stereotyped fourth Act is decidedly in- 
artistic and the feeblest of anti-climaxes, is probably his own fault. 
The play ends and ends effectively with the staying of the suicide’s 
hand. This both author and manager should have realised, and 
they should have been ready to sacrifice the many good lines of the 
last scene, in order to preserve the dramatic finish of the piece. But 
that the last Act offends against a sense of moral fitness is probably 
the fault of the public. In spite of “new departures” in dramatic 
construction, it is impossible that the mvurale of a society drama can 
rise above the moral level of the social life of the author’s day and 
generation. It is not for audiences to accuse manager, author, or 
actor of debasing the modern stage. To those who reproach them 
for so doing a very pertinent reply may be found in a prologue 

“written for Garrick by Dr. Johnson :— 


“ Ah, let not censure term our fate, our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice.” 


"Yet surely there are many among the audiences of to-day who are 

- demanding (though perhaps inarticulately) a purer note of morality 
than any that has yet been sounded in the many social parables that 
our playwrights are putting forth on every hand. 

That Mr. H. A. Jones may give us a play in the near future that 
will not merely abound in moral reflections, but by the force of its 
subtle realism will read us some of those moral lessons which so 
many of Life’s dramatic situations are already impressing upon us, 
is to be ardently hoped. That such a play has yet to be written and 
must be given to the world before long, I have no doubt. Perhaps 
Mr. Jones is already evolving it! But a natural prejudice leads me 
to believe that the obligation rests upon some woman—large-minded 
and pure-souled—to write the drama that shall proclaim the advent 

- ofthe true morality, that purity of life and thought that must come, 
if men and women are to be increasingly true to the higher laws of 
their being. But whether that play be written by man or woman— 
and for a man to write it will be the sign of a moral revolution— 
one thing is sure: it is the power of the woman’s consistency, her 
unbending virtue and unflinching scorn that must teach man the 
meaning of his own existence and hers. 

That modern playgoers have no such middle emotions as dramatic 
interests left is disproved by the existence and popularity of the 
sometimes innocent, sometimes vicious melodrama, farce and bur- 
lesque. But to high comedy, domestic drama, and social tragedy, 
as to real life, moral points, that intimately concern the happiness 
-of millions, are unavoidably incidental. Woe betide the people 
whose public sentiment allows such points to be slurred over or 
treated lightly ! 
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The primary duty. of the theatre is doubtless to amuse. In the 
temple of the drama the eye must be delighted, the ear gratified, 
the imagination pleasurably excited. But Humanity’s sixth sense, 
the moral or psychical sense—is that not to be charmed and fas- 
cinated too ? 

Day by day men are becoming more enlightened, more mentally 
and spiritually developed ; and they require of the Drama that it 
too shall be true to its higher possibilities. Let authors, managers, 
and public see to it, that Art be no longer confounded with arti- 
fice. Centuries have been occupied in perfecting the methods of 
Art, and great poets have triumphed in spite of sadly imperfect 
ones. Yet, if the inner spirit of Art is to be crowned and deified, 
men must not make demi-gods of such lesser things as dramatic 
technique and literary style. They must look for something deeper 
and beyond, for “the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal,” and therefore more intrin- 
sically real. 

J. D. HUNTING, 


ae 


Circe. 


Pete, LL day the lone Molian winds sang softly down the 
= I dreamy glades ; 
All day the humming-drift of foam came shorewards ; 
and the dim cascades 
Slid noiseless down the trancéd hills. Forest on 
forest clomb the height, 
Ghostlike, receding echo-faint as love-songs lost in the infinite, 
Then, in a low, charmed voice she crooned : 
“ Sweet to abide nor suffer change ! 
Ah, strange ! 
To love and lose with never a wound !” 


About her carven palace walls a thousand blossoming lilies brake ; 
Within, a thousand years of love had wrought, for utter beauty’s 
sake, 
Triumphs of art for her blue eyes, and for her feet rich stainéd 
floors, 
And ever in her ears sweet moan of music down dim corridors ; 
Till, in the clustered dark of even, 
Her rapture found a vent in song : 
“ As long 
Mine isle abideth as Love’s own: heaven |!” 
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Waking in the large dreamless night, a sound of rowlocks from the 
sea 
Echoed and passed ; naked she rose, and from the casement gleam- 
ingly 
Looked wonder-eyed. A thousand stars flashed signal-fires from 
deep to deep ; 
Dark-pooled the violet ocean welled, unruffled but of ancient sleep 
And lonely to its utmost verge. 
Then fear leapt in her like a flame ! 
“It came 
Of dreaming,” she whispered, “‘ by the surge!” 


But all the dim morn following she looked and went as one amazed, 
The lustrous wanton in her eyes burning to ashes as she gazed 
On flaking marble, crumbling gods, wrought tripods yellowing 
with rust, 

On painted walls and gorgeous tapestries swift powdering into dust ; 

Until at length the anguish fell 

From her lips parted in a shriek : 
“ What freak 
Is this,” she cried, “of Heaven or Hell!” 


But when the long dusk day shut inwards, darkening ever on itself, 
The fountain withered in the court, the green moss faded on the 
shelf ; 
And oft it seemed dead voices shook and echoed on from stair to 
stair, 
And rustling footsteps passed unseen, and unseen; hands were busy 
there, 
Moving like wind about the gloom, 
And shadowy faces peered and went, 
That lent 
New terror to the dark-cornered room. 


Suddenly then she rose and, panting, sought a chamber far apart, 
Fragrant of heavy-scented amber-seed and glorious with art, 
Wherein, in a bowl of hyacinth-stone, white’ water, frothing foam 
of blood, 
In a silvern alcove, near to the glow of a swarthy fuming brazier 
stood ; 
And thither she bent her frayéd!eyes 
And her bloodless lips: “ White oil,” she said, 
* What dread 
New shape to thy mirror doth arise ? ” 


Wavering up from the crimson yeast a face like a bubble rose to 
sight— j 

Innocent, baby-blossoming lips and sweet eyes blue as the lazulite ; 

And, bickering round the bowl there ran wan letters wrought of a 
nameless tongue : 
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“THE UNKNOWN GOD!”—then she shrieked, “He cometh at 
last! He cometh at last!” and flung 
_ Herself on the pavement, falling prone, 
Her white limbs shaken with ague fear : 
“ Here, here 
My power vanisheth !’ she made moan. 


Then, in a sudden shame, of her lustrous naked beauty made aware, 
About her large white bosom she clutched her heavy ropes of scented 
hair ; 
And, lo! a cold wind creaked the doors and whirled the gathering 
dust abroad : 
“IT go!” she panted; “be merciful, if I suffer and atone, sweet 
Lord, sweet Lord !” 
And the breaker crashed on the shore beneath, 
And presently gleamed the doleful morn 
Forlorn, 
On the island desolate all as death. 


cd * * oa ae ® 


Who was it dried the Saviour’s feet, and kissed them, sobbing, in 
after years ? 1 

Vision of Christ! If the world grows dim, 7’y kingdom shines, 
through the mist of tears ! 
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The Author of “The Road to Ruin,” 


English literature. Less than a hundred years ago he 

was a celebrity—a prolific writer of plays, novels and 

books of travel, the intimate of Hazlitt and Godwin, the 

hero of a political trial. Now-a-days, when “The Road 

to Ruin,” his one work that has lived, is occasionally re- 
vived, the eye of the unlearned play-goer dubiously scans the bill in 
search of the author’s name. For the student of the stage Holcroft’s 
work must always retain a certain interest. He was not in any sense 
a great writer ; but his plays were at least worthy of all the considera- 
tion bestowed upon them in their time, while “ The Road to Ruin ” is 
one of the dozen or so plays of its century which have survived. 
Holcroft may be regarded as the founder of the modern school of 
melodrama. He was the first, too, to hastily adapt a French success 
to the exigencies of the English stage, after the fashion now in vogue. 
Then his “ Memoirs,” written by himself till the pen literally drop- 
ped from his fingers, and completed with loving care by Hazlitt, form 
one of the most fascinating books of a class that contains few wholly 
uninteresting volumes. None of Holcroft’s works of fiction is such 
delightful reading as this record of his own strangely chequered 
career. He was by turns pedlar, stable-boy, shoemaker, usher, 
strolling player, novelist, dramatist and socialist. Never had a man 
such strong temptation to be a vagabond. But all through his life 
Holcroft had the keenest appreciation of the value of respectability. 
He was a bourgevis in Bohemia, who prudently, almost prudishly, 
refrained from the excesses that were in those days the especial pre- 
rogative of the literary person. 

Holcroft was born in London in 1745. His father then kept a 
shoemaker’s shop in Leicester Fields, and his mother eked out the 
family income by the sale of oysters. The elder Holcroft sub- 
sequently added a livery stable to his shoe-making business ; 
but impelled either by caprice or misfortune, he broke up his 
home about six years after his son's birth, and the family 
removed to Berkshire. Thomas seems to have been a precocious 
archin; and his father, an eccentric but intelligent creature, 
took delight in developing the youngster’s ability. Indeed their 
companionship was rather that of brothers in misfortune than of 
father and son, The elder Holcroft strove diligently to bring up the 
lad in the knowledge of good and evil ; and Thomas was not insensi- 
ble to his father’s virtues, He was to the end a devoted and exemp- 
lary son, Fora long time after leaving London the little family was 
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under a cloud. Their oecupation was that of hawkers, tramping the 
country with pins, needles, tapes and such small ware ; but so unre- 
munerative was it thatthe child had occasionally to beg from door te 
door. The recital of his parents’ misfortunes was a task not without 
its charms for little Holcroft. He brought his imagination into play 
with so much skill that he was becoming quite an accomplished 
mendicant when his father, in an access of shame at the degradation to 
which he was submitting the lad, put a stop to his begging excursions. 

For years this odd vagabond life continued. Holcroft read whatever 
he could lay hands on; and his earlier recollections are a curious 
mixture of moral and religious literature, country fairs and race 
meetings. The father’s love of horses was born again in the son, 
and when an opportunity occurred for Tom to become a stable boy 
in a great training establishment at Newmarket, it was hailed with 
delight by the pair. At Newmarket the next several years of Hol- 
croft’s life were spent. He found relief from his work as a jockey 
in training by attending a psalmody class, and taking lessons in 
mathematics and French. Separation from his father at length be- 
came intolerable, and he determined to rejoin his parent in London. 
At sixteen he began to learn his father’s trade of shoemaking, and for 
three years they were together. The marriage of the elder Holcroft, 
however, threw Thomas once more upon his own resources. 
His health having given way owing to-the stooping position he 
had to adopt in following his calling, he tried'to earn his living first asa 
schoolmaster, then as a writer for the press. Eventually he was 
taken into the service of Mr. Granville Sharp, in the double capacity 
of valet and secretary, but was dismissed because he diligently cul- 
tivated an “idle habit” of attending an elocution class. Without 
money, friends or prospects, Holcroft seriously contempleted 
enlisting under the East India Company when a fellow member of 
the fatal elocution class meeting him in the street, suggested the 
stage, and procured him an introduction to Macklin. 

The account given by Holcroft of this interview is most amusing. 
Macklin’s face struck his visitor as the most repulsive he had everseen. 
Age, which had deprived the old actor of his teeth, had not added to 
the softness of his expressio:. He asked his visitor abruptly “what 
had put it into his head to turn actor?” Holcroft rather foolishly 
“supposed it was genius.” “ Yes” cried the other “that’s, possi- 
ble enough, and, by God, sir, you are not the first that I have known 
so mistaken.” In the course of the conversation that ensued Holcroft 
managed to agree so well with his host that Macklin was pleased to 
allow ‘him “ the appearance of an ingenious young man.” Macklin 
must at this time have been a very old man; but according to 
Holcroft’s account of him, his mental faculties were unimpaired. 
“ His aspect and address confounded his inferiors, and the delight he 
took in- making others fear and admire him gave him an aversion 
to those whose knowledge exceeded his own; nor was he ever heard 
to acknowledge superiority in any man. He had no respect for the 
modesty of youth or sex, but would say the most discouraging as 
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well as the grossest things, and felt pleasure in proportion to the 
pain they gave. It wascommon with him to ask his pupils why 
they did not rather think of becoming bricklayers than players. 
He was impatient of contradiction to an extreme. His judgment 
was, however, generally sound, and his instructions those of a 
master.” After leaving Macklin, Holcroft tried his luck with Foote, 
who seemed favourably disposed towards him; but in the event he 
accepted an offer, through Macklin, to act as prompter and play 
small parts at Dublin. Here, towards the end of 1770 he found 
himself, his salary being a guinea a week. Holcroft was now fairly 
launched as an actor, but his career on the stage was a succession 
of disappointments. Macklin, who was also engaged in Dublin, 
either could not or would not help him, and having for five week® 
played hide-and-seek with starvation, he set out for England. 
A note of his opinions on Ireland is not without interest : “ During 
my stay I had but too many occasions to observe a shocking depravity 
of manners, which I attribute either to the laws or to the want of 
a due observance of them. The Irish are habitually, not naturally, 
licentious. They have all that warmth and generosity which are the 
characteristics of the best dispositions, and when properly educated 
are an honour to mankind.” 

The return passage across the channel was a rough one; and a 
curious incident, fraught with peril to the unhappy actor, occurred. 
Some of the passengers getting fearful of shipwreck,conceived a super- 
stitious notion thatthe presence of a play actor was displeasing to God. 
A deputation of them accordingly approached the offender, and one of 
them addressing him, said : “ By the Holy FatherI know you. You 
are the Jonas, and by Jasus the ship will never see land till you are 
tossed overboard and your plays with yon. And sure it will be a 
great deal better that such a wicked wretch as you are should go to 
the bottom of the sea than that all the poor innocent souls in the 
ship should be lost.” The poor player, however, escaped this dread- 
ful fate, and in due course reached Leeds, where he obtained an 
engagement with a company of strollers. It only held together for a 
few weeks after his arrival, and the best prospect before him was to 
tramp a hundred and sixty miles across country to Hereford, whence 
a month earlier an offer of an engagement had reached him from an- 
ether company. Fainting, footsore and penniless, having of dire 
need fasted twenty-four hours, he reached Hereford and had the 
good fortune to find the players still there. The company was old 
Kemble’s, with which his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Siddons, was 
then appearing as an infant prodigy. It was one of the best on the 
road, and with it Holcroft remained for some time. Quarrelling at 
length with Kemble, he joined another company, that of Stanton, of 
which he left an interesting account :— 

* A company of travelling comedians is a small kingdom of which 
the manager is the monarch. Their code of laws seems to have ex- 
isted since the days of Shakespeare. The person who is rich enough 
to furnish a wardrobe and scenes commences as manager, and has 
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his privileges accordingly. If there are twenty persons in the com- 
pany, for instance, the manager included, the receipts of the house, 
after all incidental expenses are deducted, are divided into twenty- 
four shares, four of which are called dead shares and are taken by the 
manager as payment for the use of his dresses and scenes ; to these is 
added the shares to which he is entitled as performer. Our mana- 
ger, Stanton, has five sons and daughters, all ranked as performers, 
so that he sweeps eleven shares, that is nearly half the profits of the 
theatre, into his pocket every week night. This isa continual subject 
of discontent to the rest of the actors, who are all, to a man, disaf- 
fected to the higher powers. They are, however, most of them in 
debt to the manager, and of course chained to his galley—a 
circumstance which he does not fail to remind them of whenever 
they are refractory. They appear to bea set of merry, thoughtless 
beings, who laugh in the midst of poverty, and who never want a 
quotation or a story to recruit their spirits. When they get any 
money they seem in haste to spend it, lest some tyrant in the shape 
of a dun should snatch it from them. They havea circuit or set of 
towns to which they resort when the time comes round, so that 
there are but three or four in our company who are not well known 
in —————._ I observe that the townspeople are continually railing 
at them, yet are exceedingly unhappy if they fail to return at the 
appointed time. It isa saying among us that a player's sixpence 
does not go so far as a townsman’s groat ; therefore, though the latter 
are continually getting into debt, they take good care to indemnify 
themselves, and are no great losers if they get ten shillings in the 
pound.” 

That Holcroft was susceptible to the charm of this vagabond life 
is evident from the following passage from his novel, “ Hugh 
Trevor” :—* Know, then, there is a certain set or society of men to 
be met with in straggling parties about this kingdom, who by a 
peculiar kind of magic will metamorphose an old barn, stable or out- 
house in such a wonderful manner that the said barn, stable or 
outhouse should appear, according as it suits the will or purpose of 
the said magicians, at one time a prince’s palace, at another a peasant’s 
cottage ; now the receptacle of drunken clubsand weary travellers, called 
an inn; anon the magnificent dome ofaGrecian temple. Nay so vast 
is their art, that by pronouncing audibly certain sentences they trans- 
port the said barn thus metamorphosed over sea or land, rocks 
mountains, or desert, into whatsoever hot, cold or temperate region 
the director will, with as much facility as my lady’s squirrel can 
crack a nutshell. What is still more wonderful they carry all their 
spectators along with them without the witchery of broomsticks. 
These necromancers, although whenever they please they become 
princes, kings and heros, and reign over all the vast and peopled 
earth, though they bestow Governments vice-royalties and princi- 
palities upon their adherents, divide the spoils of nations among 
their pimps, pages and parasites, and givea kingdom for a kiss—for 
they are exceedingly amorous—yet no sooner do their sorceries 
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cease, though but the moment before they were revelling and ban- 
quetting with Mark Antony, or quaffing nectar with Jupiter himself, 
it is a safe wager of a pound to a penny that half of them go supper- 
léss‘to bed. A set of poor but pleasant rogues, miserable. but merry 
wags’ that weep without sorrow, stab without anger, die- without 
dread, and laugh, sing and dance to inspire mirth in others while 
surrounded themselves with wretchedness.” 

Holcroft: must have found it difficult to live at the time to which 
this passage refers. His engagement with Booth’s Company in 1774 
‘was to perform all the old men and principal low comedy characters. 
He was'to,supply ‘the*orchestra—a solitary fiddler—to instruct the 
younger members of the company in music and singing, to write out 
‘the cast or parts-in every new comedy, and to provide the company 
with several new pieces. For all this he received:an uncertain “share,” 
which might amount to seventeen or eighteen shillings a week. In 
1777 Holcroft took the important step of removing to London, and he 
arrived there about the time that Sheridan undertook the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre. He tried in vain to get an engagement, 
but at length prevailed upon Mrs. Sheridan to read a farce he had 
written called “‘ The Crisis.” The result was, not the production of 
the farce, but an engagement at Drury Laue, at twenty shillings a 
week. Some time afterwards “ The Crisis” was produced, but only 
ata benefit performance. Holcroft’s position at the theatre was not 
more pleasant than profitable. By his own account to sit in a senate, 
or walk in a procession, or sing in a chorus, was all that the prompter, 
who was his tyrant, thought him capable of. Years passed, and saw 
but little improvement in his position. An occasional excursion to 
the country enabled him to gratify his wish to appear in better parts ; 
and all the time he worked diligently at his play-writing, publishing 
a poem now and then—notably an elegy on the death of Foote—and 
writing occasional papers for the Westminster Magazine. 

That he was not without merit as an actor is evident from the follow- 
ing passage from “Records of a Veteran :”’—‘ Holcroft was called a 
bad actor because he was a noisy one. Had he had sufficent practice his 
Touchstone, Autolycus, etc. would have been admirable. He read 
these characters inimitably.” In 1780 Holcroft published his first 
novel, “ Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian,” which was not very 
successful, nor in truth did it deserve to be, He was now, however, 
fairly established as a literary person. He was engaged to write 
pamphlets for the booksellers, he published more verse, and his next 
comedy “ Duplicity,” although it did not hit the public taste, brought 
him in a hundred pounds, besides the profit which accrued from its 
publication, and enabled him to quit the stage and devote himself to 
writing. In 1783 he visited Paris, acting as correspondent there for 
the Morning Herald and as literary agent for Mr. John Rivington. 
A number of translations from the French were the result of this 
visit. Then he returned to England, where his next several ventures 
at play-writing were more successful.. Another visit to Paris in 1784 
is noteworthy for various reasons. It enabled him to secure one of 
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the greatest successes he ever achieved; and he set a fashion 
which succeeding dramatists have never allowed to die. Holcroft 
was much pleased with Beaumarchais’ “ Mariage de Figaro,” which 
was produced during this year, and immediately conceived the notion 
of adapting it to the English stage. The manager of the French 
theatre refused to aid him in his project, so with the co-operation of 
his friend Boneville, he set to work to memorise the play. Night 
after night the pair visited the theatre; not daring to take notes, but 
when they reached home writing, bit by bit, what they could remem- 
ber, until at length the entire play was committed to writing. As 
“The Follies of the Day” it was acted with much success and long 
remained a favourite. Holcroft received £600 from the theatre alone 
and a further sum for the copyright. 

A dozen plays from his pen were produced during the next ten 
years, with varying fortune; and then at Covent Garden, in 1792, 
came “ The Road to Ruin,” probably the greatest success since “ The 
Beggar’s Opera.” It at once took the fancy of the town, and it has 
ever since retained a hold on popular favour. The reason for this is 
plain. The story of “The Road to Ruin” is simple and interesting ; 
the dialogue, if it is never brilliant, is, on the other hand, never dull, 
and always perfectly natural and unaffected. Then the principal 
‘characters are limned with wonderful truth and skill. Goldfinch, 
with his tremendous animal spirits, his queer way of looking at life 
through a race glass, is the prototype of a cockney sportsman. 
There is nothing witty in the constant repetition of ‘“ That’s your 
sort,” but Goldfinch’s pet phrase never fails to raise a laugh. He is 
a most amusing egoist, and his bustling activity, his headlong 
descriptions of riding and driving, always carry an audience with 
him. But the Dorntons touch a deeper chord—the old man, fond to 
sinfulness of his bright, handsome son, yet revolted by the lad’s 
excesses ; the younger, whose passionate attachment to his father 
is the germ of his salvation from utter profligacy. It is a charming 
and pathetic picture. The cast of the play was as follows : 
























Mr. Dornton -. « Mr. MUNDEN. 





Hosier .. 


Mr. MACREADY. 





Harry Dornton.. .. Mr. HOLMAN. Sheriff's officer .. .. Mr. THOMPSON. 
Mr. Sulky .. .. .. Mr. WILSON. MD. kw t< ve «os MOR 

Mr. Silky .. .. .. Mr, QUICK. Mrs. Warren . Mrs. Marrocks, 
Goldfinch .. .. .. Mr. LEWIs, Sophia .. . .» Mrs, MERRY, 
Mr. Milford... .. .. Mr. HARLEY. SORRY .. sc o o Mrs. MARLOW. 
Mr. Smith .. .. .. Mr. POWELL, Mrs. Ledger... .. .. Mrs, POWELL. 














Speaking of Lewis’s Goldfinch, Mrs. Inchbald writes :— Lewis 
in alow comedy part was new to the town and, by superior ability, 
he added interest and importance to a character where a professed 
low comedian would have raised a loud laugh. He had the talent to 
display all the bold features of the vulgar citizen, whilst his own 
constitutional refinement prevented the audience from feeling them- 
selves in bad company. He was in fact, when he condescended to 
play in low comedy, the very soul of vulgarity, without incommod- 
ing his audience with any of its gross corporeal parts. Munden 
was another excellent novelty transformed from high to low comedy. 
Nothing relating to him uppeared assumed, and his person, dress 
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and manners all excited such a degree of reverence that even when 
it was said his banking house had failed, a miser would have placed 
his whole store of gold there with perfect confidence. Then all he 
had to say in rage against his son was delivered with such parental 
fondness, that voice, mien and features were opposed to every angry 
sentence, and gave a highly finished proof how words can falsify the 
meaning of the heart. Still he did not speak as if to deceive his 
hearers, but skilfully showed he was deceiving himself.” Holman, 
the Harry Dornton, Lamb’s “Holman with the bright glittering 
teeth,” was a young actor of good family and education, and at 
one time occupied a distinguished position on the London stage. 
“The London critics,” says Donaldson, “ acknowledged his Lord 
Townley in “The Provoked Husband ” the perfection of the noble- 
man of the days of Chesterfield. He was quite unlike the actor in 
the dignified lord, and was the thing itself.” Holman took a promi- 
nent part in a famous quarrel with the Covent Garden management, 
and in the event withdrew himself from the theatre. Mr. Quick, who 
played Silky, was personally very popular, and highly esteemed as 
an impersonator of old men. He was the original Tony Lumpkin, 
and was a great favourite of George III. Helived twenty years after 
his retirement from the stage, and was the acknowledged president of 
a “select company,” meeting nightly at the “ King’s Head,” Isling- 
ton. In Lamb’s essay on “Some of the old actors,” mention is made 
of “ Little Quick, the retired Dioclesian of Islington, with his squeak 
like a Bart’lemew fiddle.” The Mr. Macready, who played a small 
part, was a successful author, actor, and manager, for some time 
connected with Birmingham in the last-mentioned capacity. He 
esteemed his profession so lightly that he destined his son William 
Charles for a curate. Mrs. Mattocks was a grand-daughter of the 
actor whom Quin killed in a duel. She made her début as an infant 
prodigy, when her diminutive stature prompted a gentleman in the 
pit to remark “I can hear her very well, but I cannot see her without 
a glass.” She appeared as Juliet at Covent Garden when only fifteen. 
In later years she became “ the paragon representative of the radically 
vulgar woman of any or no fashion, of whatever condition or age.” 
Mrs. Merry, a daughter of John Brunton, was the wife of Merry 
the dramatist. She was a graceful and elegant lady, much esteemed 
in comedy. 

“The Road to Ruin ” ran 38 nights, a considerable success in those 
days, and was constantly revived, Munden frequently resuming the 
part of Old Dornton, which Terry, Dowton, and old Farren also 
played, Barrymore, Elliston and Vining were notable Harry Dorn- 
tons. Harley and the elder Matthews in their turn played Goldfinch ; 
and Mrs. Jordan, Sophia. Under the Macready management at 
Drury Lane in 1842, Mr. Phelps was Old Dornton, Mr. James Ander- 
son, Harry Dornton, Mr. C. Matthews, Goldfinch, Mr. Lambert, Sulky, 
Mr. Compton, Silky, Mrs. C. Jones, the widow, and Mrs. Stirling, 
Sophia. Miss Herbert produced the play at the St. James’s Theatre 
in the sixties, Frank Matthews and Henry Irving taking the parts of 
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the Dorntons. Irving was striking, picturesque, gallant in bearing, 
and full of a fine earnestness that bespoke the coming actor. A 
notable revival was that at the Vaudeville in 1873, when the 
cast was: Old Dornton, Mr. W. Farren; Harry Dornton, Mr. 
Charles Warner ; Goldfinch, Mr. David James; Sulky, Mr. Horace 
Wigan ; Silky, Mr. Thomas Thorne; Sophia, Miss Amy Fawsett ; 
and Widow Warren, Miss Sophia Larkin. Younger playgoers have 
had the opportunity of seeing a second but less satisfactory revival 
at the Vaudeville, the admirable performance of Mr. Edward 
Compton and his company, and that of the Vaughan-Conway 
company. 

The year which witnessed the production of “The Road to Ruin,” 
saw also the publication of “ Anna St. Ives,” a novel, which is chiefly 
interesting as setting forth the author’s curiously Utopian political 
views. In this same year Holcroft joined the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information, which in due course got him charged with high 
treason. He was a very harmless sort of conspirator. The guiding 
principle of his philosophy was that all men and all actions contri- 
bute more or less to the public good. Man, he held, was happy in 
proportion as he was truly informed. His ignorance, which is the 
parent of his vices, is not a fault, but a misfortune which can only 
be remedied by infusing juster principles and more enlightened 
notions into his mind. Punishment, violence and rancour only tend 
to inflame the passions and perpetuate the mistakes they are meant 
tocure. Therefore, the best means of ameliorating the condition 
of mankind are gentleness of instruction, steady inquiry, with 
a calm but dauntless reliance on the progressive power of faith 
and truth! Holcroft came unhurt through the ordeal of a govern- 
ment prosecution, and for the next few years had a play produced 
during each twelve months ; but none of them, except “ The Desert- 
ed Daughter,” an excellent specimen of genteel comedy, met with 
much success. A run of ill-luck at the theatre, and the loss of a sum 
of money he embarked in a foolish speculation, considerably embar- 
rassed him, and in 1799 he went abroad. During his stay of two 
years on the Continent he sent over to England several more plays, 
some of which were successful, and a volume of “ Travels through 
France,” which brought him £1500. An unfortunate tendency to 
speculate in business, however, again involved him in heavy loss; 
nor were subsequent literary ventures, after he returned to England, 
more fortunate. II] health, against which he had long painfully 
struggled, now got fast hold of him, and on March 23rd, 1809, he died, 
being then fifty-three. 

HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 
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Are Audiences Too Patient? 


NLY a few years have elapsed since the well-remembered 
night when the late James Albery, pale with anger, strode 
before the footlights after the curtain had fallen upon the 
stormy first performance of one of his plays, and roundly 
accused his hostile critics in pit and gallery of seeking to 
ruin him by an “organised opposition.” There was, of 
course, no shadow of ground for the charge, which was the mere 
passionate outcome of the dramatist’s natural mortification at the 
ill-success of his play ; but the incident may be usefully recalled as 
evidence of the fact that, at a period well within the memory even 
of comparatively young playgoers, theatrical audiences were in the 
habit of expressing with vehement candour their disapproval of 
what seemed to them unworthy and unsatisfactory work. 

By those who interested themselves in the fortunes of the theatre at 
this particular period, it will be recalled that the same severity of 
popalar judgment and a similar disposition to strangle dramatic 
‘weaklings at their birth manifested themselves in various other 
directions, until at last the ordeal of a premiere came to be regarded 
‘with so much dread that malcontent pittites were freely threatened 
with the police, and one well-known manager adopted the prudent 
af rather Hibernian expedient of relegating all his “first nights” 
to the afterroon. In other quarters the charge of “ organised 
opposition” was echoed and the cry of “wreckers” was raised, 
a suspicion of malevolent intent being attached to a knot of youth- 

ful playgoers, whose presence was never missed from the front rows 
of the pit on the occasion of any important production. No charge 
of malice prepense, however, was brought home to any member or 
members of the formidable little band ; nor was it observed that the 
first-night judgments which they assisted so vigorously to express 
were reversed, in any notable instance, either by the professional 
-critics or by the general body of playgoers. 

The interval that divides this small theatrical reign of terror from 
the present day is a very short one; but, its brevity notwithstand- 

ing, it has witnessed a marked and most notable re-action. It is not 
that audiences and critics have grown less exacting than they were 
in the immediate past ; on the contrary, it is obvious that dramatic 
work in this country was never before judged by so severe a 
standard. In days when a sincere, if somewhat fussy, effort is being 
made to attach the epithet “literary” to the modern drama, and the 
delicate-handed dilettanti of the “ new criticism” are ever lying in 
wait to measure our native products by strangely-shaped foreign 
bushels, it cannot be imagined that the lines of the modern play- 
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wright and the modern manager have fallen unto them in the easiest 
of places. But so far as the outward demeanour of audiences is con- 
cerned, there has probably been no previous period at which good- 
humoured toleration has been carried to such lengths by London 
playgoers as within the last two or three years. The severity of the 
preceding epoch has been followed by a lapse into extreme long- 
suffering and almost imperturbable patience. So complete has been 
the rebound that the most drivelling effort of any ambitious noodle 
who wastes his substance upon the “one-night only’ production of 
a hopeless charade is, now-a-days, calmly tolerated from end to end 
with a meekness and forbearance that would have been simply 
astounding to the playgoers of other and more robust days. 

It is anything but easy to explain the seeming paradox thaf, 
at a time. when more is expected from the theatre, and a higher 
mission is claimed for it than at any former period, theatrical . 
audiences in general should display such apparent indifference with 
regard to the quality of the work set beforethem. It has eome to this 
—in these vaunted days of a “thinking” theatre and a “ literary” 
drama—that any night of the week one can come upon assemblages of 
playgoers who will follow the vulgar inanities of tenth-rate farce with 
at least as much outward show of appreciation as they bestow wpon 
the polished wit of a Gilbert or'the refined cynicism of a Grundy 
or a Pinero, and will suffer, without remonstrance, the imbecile 
crudities of the “special” performance, set before them by some 
blunder-headed nonentity whose invitation is an impertinence, and 
whose “ play” involves not only a gross waste of their time, but an 
audacious insult to their intelligence. 

It is impossible to hope that this curious access of leniency, or 
goud nature—call it by what name we will—on the part of present- 
day audiences will influence the stage for good. There is, of course, 
great gain in the fact that dramatists and actors who are honestly 
striving to set worthy and acceptable work before the publie 
are, for the most part, treated to-day with consideration and 
even with indu'gence when they fail—as must sometimes inevitably 
be the case—to realise their own ideal, or to reach the level of 
former achievements. Nothing could be more cruel, more unjust, 
or more stupid, than to direct a storm of execration or derision 
against a playwright of recognised ability, or against a new aspirant 
of any capacity and promise, on account of the miscarriage of a 
single work. It was just this kind of thoughtless injustice that cut 
poor Albery to the heart; and no one interested in the fortunes of 
the Drama can fail to rejoice that the evil days of “author-baiting ” 
are passing away—let us hope for ever. But there is, none the less, 
a point beyond which the patience and leniency of an audience are 
not only misplaced, but positively mischievous; and there are 
circumstances in which the absence of an immediate and unmis- 
takable expression of public opinion is in the highest degree 
unfortunate, 

During the past year or two we have had painful evidence of the 
results of this excessive toleration in the flooding of our stage 
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with an almost ceaseless stream of unmitigated and unredeemed 
rubbish, which has been presented to us at an interminable 
series of “special evenings” and “special afternoons.” In the 
case of only too many of these productions, the very self- 
respect of an intelligent audience seemed to demand the expression 
of some emphatic protest, which, however, was in no case forth- 
coming. The ranks of matinée martyrs, it is well known, are to a 
large extent recruited by the rash experimenters from the lists of 
their luckless friends, who are, of course, effectually precluded from 
any other than favourable manifestations; but even a “special 
afternoon ” audience at a London theatre must contain a certain 
proportion of independent playgoers, whose patient endurance on 
some recent occasions has been simply phenomenal. 

The “ one-night only ” performances, which have lately come into 
fashion, necessarily attract a larger proportion of the paying public ; 
and yet it has been in connection with one or two of these latter 
events that the need for protest has been most urgent, and the 
toleration of the audience most remarkable. During the past 
autumn, as some habitual playgoers will remember to their cost, a 
certain West End theatre, unoccupied by any regular lessee, opened 
its doors to the public twice within one week for the introduction of 
two distinct novelties—the one a melodrama, the other a “ farcical 
comedy.” On each occasion money was‘taken at the doors, and the 


-dramatic critics were invited in regular form. The melodrama 


proved so utterly preposterous that the meek and enduring latter- 
day audience, too lenient to resent the affair as an impertinence, 
were fain to relieve their feelings by mildly grinning at the almost 
incredible imbecilities that they had unwittingly paid to witness. 
As for the “ farcical comedy,” presented under the same auspices a 
few nights later, the affair was so vulgar, so infinitely stupid, so 
profoundly discreditable, that a prominent critic justly declared that 
it “would have disgraced the meanest theatre in the country,” while 
another very pertinently suggested that the person responsible for 
the performance and its predecessor should be called to account for 
‘what practically amounted to a hoax upon the public. Yet, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, this most sorry entertainment was allowed to 
fun its course without a single hostile sound, without the faintest 
indication of popular disapproval and disgust. 

In the interests of the stage and of dramatic art it is earnestly to 
be hoped that this enervated condition of modern audiences will not 
endure. If the theatre is indeed to appeal with success to the 
sympathies of thinking and self-respecting men and women, it is 
essential that those who debase it with vulgar and puerile trash 
should be sternly called to account, and made to feel that they can- 
not with impunity insult the public intelligence. When our 
audiences, while extending all indulgence to worthy endeavour, 
have recovered sufficient energy to sweep away one or two of these 
worthless exhibitions before a storm of well-merited resentment, the 
stage will stand yet higher in dignity and repute than it stands to-day. 

ALFRED BERLYN. 
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“Je vu Rouge.” 


Yi F; ES, I saw red, a blinding red— 
BA How can I tell you more ? 
My eyes were red with the blood I shed, 
With the splash of a woman’s gore. 


The priestly whisper soft and low 
Goes humming in my ear ; 
But the sudden blow and the crimson flow 
Are all I see and hear. 


Red is the wine, the poppy is red ; 
And I know that you will see 
The sunset red, when I am dead, 
Glow hot on a blogd-red sea. 


I loved the wine, the poppy glade 
And sunset on the sea— 

But the red, red shade on the dagger’s blade 
Was sweeter far to me. 


ENVOY. 
Oh, friend of God, who loved to slay, 
Oh man of blood, King David, 
Stand up and pray, in the dreadful day, 
That my red soul be savéd. 


ARTHUR WATHEN THOMPSON. 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXXXIV.—MISS ETHEL MATTHEWS. 

The first of the portraits that we present this month is that of Miss Ethel 
Matthews, one of the most beautiful and graceful young actresses now appear- 
ing on the English stage. Mr. Bassano, indeed, thought her such a perfect type 
of one style of beauty, that he chose Miss Matthews as its representative in his 
series. Miss Ethel Matthews made her first appearance in a minor character at 
the Lyceum in “ Macbeth ” when only 17 (having been born in 1870), and next 
joined the Kendals’ company at the St. James’s, an excellent school, in which 
the young lady learnt much. After gaining further experience by appearing 
at matinées, Miss Ethel Matthews appeared as Lady Struddock in the “ The 
Weaker Sex,” at the Court Theatre, March 16th, 1889, and was afterwards en- 
gaged by Mr. Charles Hawtrey, for Iphignie in “ Nerves” (June 7th, 1890), 
and also to understudy Miss Maude Millett, whose character of Violet Armitage 
in the same play Miss Matthews took up and rendered very charmingly ; and 
also toured as Edith Marsland in the “Private Secretary” company. Miss 
Matthews appeared as Lady Jane Grey in “The Prince and the Pauper” 
(Gaiety, June 7th, 1890). As Miss Lucy. Norton in “ Jane ” (Comedy, Decem- 
ber 18th, 1890), and Mrs. Delamere in “ Husband and Wife” (Comedy, July 
7th, 1891), Miss Matthews was pleasing. Mrs. John Wood next secured Miss 
Ethel Matthews, who appeared at the Court Theatre, November 5th, 1891, as 
Mildred Cornish in the revival of “ Aunt Jack.” The young actress is stilla 
member of Mr. C. H. Hawtrey’s company. 


No. CCLXXXV.—MR. W. H, DENNY. 

Mrs. Henry Leigh (herself a favourite actress ; for years she was unsurpassed 
in her representation of *‘ old womer " characters), has reason to be proud of her 
son, Mr. W.H. Denny, whose portrait appears this month. From her Mr. Denny 
has evidently inherited much of his skill and natural humour. As far back as 
1859, he played the child in “The Stranger,” at the old T.R., Worcester, since 
burned down. He was then six years of age, and at seventeen may be said to have 
thoroughly entered on the profession he had chosen. He commenced at the T.R., 
Dundee in 1871, and from that year to 1873 worked hard there, on tour, and 
at the T.R., Aberdeen (since defunct), frequently playing in 12 or 14 fresh 
pieces a week. Those were the days of study and nightly changes of the bill. 
ist the close of the last mentioned year, Mr. Denny came to London and appeared 
at Sadler's Wells, and in 1879 (September 22nd) played Sir Charles Free- 
man in “ The Beaux Stratagem ” at the Imperial Theatre, under Miss Marie 
Litton’s management. In November, 1881, we find Mr. Denny playing Angus 
Macalister in the revival of W. 8S. Gilbert’s “‘ Engaged” at the Court Theatre, 
and it was at this theatre, on January 27th, 1887, that he made such an extraordi- 
nary hit as Noah Topping, the village constable in A. W. Pinero’s ‘“ Dandy 
Dick.” Mr. Denny also made his mark in “ Harvest,” as the Scotch servant 
Hamish ; and as Old Fizzleton in “ Nita’s First ;” as Benjamin Boddles in “ The 
Deputy,” and General Blair in “ Kleptonamia.” It is, however, in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas at the Savoy that Mr. Denny has so specially distinguished 
himself, The grim humour of Wilfrid Shadbolt could not be surpassed (‘‘ Yeomen 
of the Guard,” Savoy, October 3rd, 1888). Inanother style he was equally droll 
as Don Alhambra del Bolero in “The Gondoliers” (December 7th, 1889). 
Nothing more stolidly funny than his impersonation of the idol Bumbo in “ The 
Nautch Girl” (June 30th, 1891) has been seen ; and Mr, Denny is now covered 
with laurels for his admirable acting as Mr. Bedford Rowe in‘ The Vicar of 
Bray,” revised at the Savoy, January 28th of this year. Mr. Denny is also the 
author of “ A Mutual Mistake,” a merry trifle that was received with great 
favour at the (new) Court Theatre. 


C. H. 
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Reviews. 


“ The Princess Maleine” and “ The Intruder,” by Maurice Maeterlinck. With an 
introduction by Hall Caine. (London: William Heinemann). 

M. Maeterlinck has the very good fortune to be here presented to the 
English public by a critic whose estimate of the poet’s work is as properly 
appreciative as it is thoroughly judicious and sensible. Hurried, in the first 
instance, into premature notoriety through the medium of a fulsome pane- 
gyric, which was as ridiculous as it was unfair to its subject, on the part of 
an emotional Parisian journalist ; caught to the hysterical bosoms forthwith 
of our own lymphatic dervishes of the latest dramatic cult, the hapless Bel- 
gian author tottered to the fall of his reputation ere yet he had been allowed 
the chance of making it. Fortunately for him, and us, Mr. Caine has put 
all this right, and we may now be permitted to weigh the merits of a pro- 
mising young poet with unbiassed minds—unbiassed after a pleasant perusal 
of the fresh, manly and straightforward introduction that hands him over to 
our judgment. Of his two works here presented to us, the first calls for little 
comment. It is nothing more nor less than the immature attempt of a some- 
what idaring youthful mind, well grounded in its Shakespeare, to express 

‘its tragic intensity through the medium of the inevitable five acts. Origi- 
nality of expression, which must be forcibly reined in to save it from running 
hereafter into hopeless mannerism, is apparent throughout, though, it is per- 
haps necessary to remind some people, this does not of itself constitute genius. 
Judged on its own merits, there is not much outside this to recommend “ The 
Princess Maleine,” and it is only after reading the later, and far more power- 
ful drama that succeeds it in the volume, that we recall, and recognise as such, 
the sound ring of tragic promise that the earlier play gave forth through all 
its imitative extravagances. “The Intruder” is, without doubt, a work of 
strong originality and distinction, and shows a power on the part of its author 
of interpreting the spiritual emotions of life that is strangely beyond our ex- 
perience. At the same time it must not be overlooked that this breathing aloud 
of the soul, as one might express it, subtly esoteric as it may be, can never con- 
stitute the summum bonum of art. Wit and the unerring analysis of character, 
so long as men exchange ideas in speech, must remain the royal roads to her 
temple. At present M. Maeterlinck lacks the great overwhelming force of ex- 
pression. His work is more suggestive than conclusive. But it is full of a 
promise that must be considered altogether apart from that much-vexed ques- 
tion, the drama of the future. 


“In the Garden of Citrons ; Idyl, in one act,” by Emilio Montanaro. Translated 
from the original Spanish by J. 'I'.Grein. With a note by John Gray. (London: 
Henry & Co.). 

God grant the dramatist of the future may be near his coming of age ! 
Whenever he shall take our hearts by storm, it will be found, we have a shrewd 
fancy, that his methods are the methods of the great art that has preceded him, 
that has made of itself a classic among the classics. Genius is not eccentricity ; 
still less is it twaddle. Oh! for the advent of the new power that shall silence 
these many little tufthunters in the field of literature, who crop up their 
puerile pert heads, like funguses, in a night, and, also like funguses of a sor, 
turn blue, let us hope, when squashed. Little funguses, we have fairly had 
enough of it—and of you! Mr. John Gray's pathetically naive “ note” should, 
honestly, be your note of doom, When a promising writer or poet is damned 
without a hearing through injudicious introductory enconium, we can, on re- 
flection, find cause for pity. When a little fungus hugs himself apropos of his 

erspicuity in dubbing another little fungus a forest tree, we have no desire 
But to sit on them both—judgment squatting on a toadstool. Mr, Gray says : 
** The fewer the limitations of its form and medium, the more nearly does a 
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work of art approach the hypothetical act of absolute creation.” Heaven knows . 
what he means! He also says that none but the vulgar deny the highest 
assertion of poetry to be prose—cheap paradox, common to little epigram- 
grubbers. He ought in self-defence to go further, and say that the highest 
assertion of prose is to be prosy. In an evil hour some journalist unearthed 
the expression, jin de siécle. It “caught on,” in the language of the day, with 
amazing rapidity, and became the excuse for every species of distempered 
absurdity. Of this, surely the climax has been reached in the present (we 
presume, juvenile) attempt to foist upon the consideration of intelligent men, 
as work of literary and dramatic value, the veriest and tritest twaddle that ever 
came from the invention of anyone not a sentimental schoolgirl. 


“ With Poet and Player,” by W. Davenport Adams. (London: Elliot Stock). 

Mr. Adams presents his little volume of essays to the public in a prefatory 
note whose modesty precludes thought of critical stricture, were such even con- 
templated in any unfriendly spirit on what is, indeed, a very varied and agree- 
able collection of papers on a great many subjects. Mr. Adams has extraordi- 
nary versatility ; he is evidently an omnivorous reader ; and he has that excellent 
faculty of precipitating the gold, when held in weak solution, and of extracting 
for his readers all that is of intrinsic value in a diffuse and watery subject. 
These essays serve more than the purpose unobtrusively claimed for them, and 


are quite sufficiently “solid” to earn the approbation of the scholar no less 
than that of the casual reader. 


“The. Art of Acting,” by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.). 

Some sound advice is here offered on what constitutes the fine-art of acting, 
in Mr. Fitzgerald’s freshest and most characteristic vein. The book is split 
into sections on “Gesture,” “Facial Expression ” and a dozen other such subjects, 
and the manner of treatment of them, one and all, is vigorous and in a good 
style of criticism. An expressive portrait of Frederick Lemaitre is to be seen 
at the beginning. 








“The Deformed Transformed,” by Ronald Ross. (Chapman & Hall). 

The author of “ The Deformed Transformed ” (a somewhat ill-advised title) 
presents his readers with an elaborate plan at the tail of his volume for reducing 
his play by excision to limits suitable to the exigencies of acting drama. He 
might have saved himself the trouble. We fear that Shakespeare himself, 
whose influence is exceedingly apparent throughout the volume, would scarcely 
have found it in the power of his experience to knock Mr. Ross’s tragedy into 
practical performing shape. Nevertheless, as a reading play, it has some fine 
passages to repay perusal, and the blank verse, when it occurs, is of a high 
order. Particularly promising are the prelude and parts of the finale. We hope 
to by-and by renew our acquaintance with the author, if condescended to 
simplicity and a style exclusively his own. He has some good stuff in him. 

“A Celebrated Old Playhouse,’ by Frederick Bingham. (London: Henry 
Vickers), 

Is a brief record of the historical theatre at Richmond that, opened in the year 
1765, ran a career of one hundred and twenty honourable years, was famous in 
its palmy time through such names as Mrs. Jordan, Matthews the elder, 
Munden, Mrs. Siddons, notably Edmund Kean, and a host of others, and was 
finally razed from the face of the green some eight years ago, and passed into 
the limbo of happy memories. The pamphlet is well compiled, and should prove 
of much interest to all those who love to dwellon the picturesque landmarks 
of a vanished race. 


“The Oxford Shakespeare,’ edited, with a glossary, by W. J. Craig, M.A 
(Oxford : The Clarendon Press). 

This edition challenges attention in the first instance as a printers’ feat, 
The book is crown octavo in form, it contains 1,264 pages, and it weighs an 
inconsiderable number of ounces. It is, moreover, printed excellently in clear 
type, and is neatly bound, with gilt over scarlet edges. For the rest Mr. Craig 
isan able and judicious editor, who has the good sense not to confound our 
receptions with obscurity. His text is lucid and free from affectations, and 

final glossary not over-elaborate. Altogether the volume is a most pleasing 
addition to tte literature, and very moderately priced. A cheaper 
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edition on rather larger paper, and weighing a little more, is issued from the 
same press. No better Shakespeare in nuce could be found by those whose 
desire to possess the poet is greater than the capacity of their purses. 

“* Nursery Comedies,” by Mrs. Hugh Bell. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.). 

To evolve “moral” from the delightfully inconsequent immorality of 
familiar nursery fairy tales seems to smack somewhat of priggishness. None 
the less will the little folk for whom these tiny plays have been designed find a 
plentiful fund of amusement waiting them between the covers of Mrs. Bell’s 
pei book. She knows, none better, how to minister to their highnesses’ 
wants. 


“Some Interesting Fallacies of the Modern Stage,’ by H. Beerbohm Tree. 
(London: William Heinemann). 

This is a printed report of an address delivered by the well-known actor to a 
meeting of the Playgoers’ Club, a young but daring institution that has identi- 
fied itself with more than one phase of modern dramatic eccentricity. The 
address is a little rambling, but shows Mr. Tree to be a cultivated speaker, 
who can recognise and bow gracefully to the second side of a question. It 
is full of happy touches, and was altogether well worth placing on record in 
the tasteful pamphlet form in which its publisher has produced it. 

i i Talking Horse and other Tales,’ by F. Anstey. (London: Smith, Elder & 
0.). 

Delightful reading do these reprints from various periodicals make. The 
mock-heroic style which Mr. Anstey has appropriated for his own, comes here 
to the fore again with most pase, Pa effect. He has never written anything 
better in its way than “A Matter of Taste,” and where a note of pathos is 
struck, as in “ Shut Out” and “ Margery,” it ringe as true as the humour that 
- surrounds it. As usual, too, Mr. Anstey shows himself conversant with the 
ethics of the dog conscience. A new-book by this amusing writer is always a 
pleasant event. 


“ Soldiers Three. The Story of the Gadsbys. In Black and White,” by Rudyard 
Kipling. (London: Sampson Low & Co.). 

These reprints in a volume uniform with Mr. Kipling’s other well-known 
works were much to be desired, and will prove especially welcome to all who 
wish to possess their author in literary shape, the original pamphlet editions 
being undated and consequently of secondary value. ‘{he remainder of the 
series is promised shortly in a companion volume. 

“*That Barber's Boy. A simple story in scene and dialogue,’ by Enigma 
Counterpoise. (London : Elliot Stock). 

In a somewhat self-important preface, the author of this “ effort to puzzle 
and amuse” demands a reperusal of it with thoughtfulness and “ careful read- 
ing and looking beneath the surface.” Possibly there may be an occasional 
reader who will be at the pains to bestow such an attention on “ That Barber's 
Boy,” but it is exceedingly improbable that he will succeed thereby in seeing 
“any point” in it, if he does, or alter his first-formed opinion on the merits of 
the book, which Enigma Counterpoise most shrewdly anticipates will 
be an unfavourable one. If Enigma’s effort, however, was to puzzle his readers 
in an attempt to guess what “ That Barber's Boy” is intended for, or as to how 
it managed to get into print, it may be admitted that he has not been by any 
means unsuccessful. 
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Our Play-Box. 


“* HAMLET.” 
SHAKESPEARE'S Tragedy, in five acts. 
Revived at the Haymarket Theatre, Thursday evening, January 21st, 1892. 


ner al co ee we ER BOR. PUN ss se te. oo MR ARRAR. 

milet.. .. « o Me. TRER. Ghost of Hamlet's ) " i eet 
Polonius oc ce oo St. REESE, j father... . aa Mr, FERNANDEZ. 
Horatio... .. .. .. Mr. AKTHUR DACRE. First Gravedigecr .. Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. 
Laertes.. .. .. .. Mr. FRED TERKY. Second Gravedigger.. Mr. EDWARD ROsk. 
Rosencrantz.. .. .. Mr. HALLARD. | First Actor.. .. .. Mr. HUDSON. 
Guildenstern .. .. Mr. CARAVOGLIA. second Actor .. .. Mr. WARDEN. 

GUNES ce cc co oe EUAN Wamnen. Gertrude .. .. .. Miss Ros# LECLERCQ. 
Marcellus .. .. .. Mr. Rops Harwoop. ree ky 8 

Bernardo .. .. .. Mr. CRAWLEY. layer Queen .. .. Miss CLAIRE IVANOVA. 
Francisco .. .. .. Mr. BENS. 


AcTI. Sc. 1. Elsinore: Platform before the Castle. Se.2. Room of State in the Castle. Se. 3. 
Room in Polonius’s House. Sec.4. Platform before the Castle. Sec 5. A more remote part of the 
Platform.—Acrt Il. Scene. Room in the Castle.—AcT III. Sc. 1. Roominthe Castle. Sc.2. Another 
Room in the Castle. Sc.3. The Queen's Closet.—AcTIV. Scene. Room in the Castle.—Acr V. Sc. 1. 
A Churchyard. psc.2. Outside the Court. Sc.3. The Terrace of the Castle. 

The Incidental Music composed by Mr. GEORGE HENSCHEL. 

That Richard Burbage was the first exponent of Hamlet, and 
that it was one of his best characters, is authoritatively proved ; also 
that he acted according to Shakespeare’s intention may be 
gathered from his having been instructed in the method by the 
Poet himself. It was because Burbage was getting beyond the hey-day 
of youth, and rather stout, that probably Shakespeare wrote the line 
“ He’s fat and scant of breath,” to excuse his drawback in a measure ; 
most of the later texts that have been used (as that by Mr. Tree) sub- 
stituting “faint” for fat. After Burbage came John Lowin, Joseph 
Taylor, Thomas Betterton, and later, David Garrick, John Henderson, 
John Philip, Stephen and Charles Kemble, and Edmund Kean, 
and for a succinct and most interesting record of the value of their 
performances, as culled grom the most reliable authorities, I cannot 
do better than recommend the perusal of “Some Famous Hamlets,” 
compiled by Austin Brereton, and published in 1884. Mr. Brereton 
also treats of the Hamlet of Macready, of Charles Kean, and of 
Fechter, whose performances are withinthe memory of many playgoers. 
The late Barry Sullivan also included Hamlet in his repertoire. 
Of Henry Irving’s conception of the character, full notices were given 
in THE THEATRE of February, 1879 (which referred to his first 
appearance in the character at the Lyceum, October 3lst, 1874. He 
had played it for his benefit at the T.R., Manchester, June 20th, 1864). 
Mr, Clement Scott wrote an exhaustive notice of Wilson Barrett’s 
Hamlet (Princess’s, October 16th, 1884), in the November number 
of THE THEATRE of that year. Mr. Hermann Vezin’s Hamlet is a 
source of great enjoyment to many; and there are, indeed, few actors 
of any note who have not st some time essayed the character; and 
the late Frank Marshall, the editor, up to the time of his lamented 
death, of “The Henry Irving Shakespeare,” once played it at the 
Marylebone Theatre, as An Experienced Journalist tells us in his 
amusing “Green Room Recollections,” The verdict passed by a 
Manchester audience on Mr. 'Tree’s Hamlet has been confirmed in 

London, He appears before us at the Haymarket habited in black, 
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a gentleman of courtly demeanour and suasive manner and handsome 
presence, with reddish brown hair, a slight moustache and 
small, divided beard. The keynotes of his character are love, gentle- 
ness and affection—the first for Ophelia, the second towards all 
mankind, the third for his erring mother. His soul revolts at that 
which obedience to his dead father’s behests compels him to accom- 
plish. He wishes to trust and believe in everyone he cares for, but 
the treachery of Claudius and Gertrude warp his nature—he is dreamy, 
weak, and irresolute ; and plainly shows with what difficulty he 
forces himself to carry out the task of vengeance imposed upon him. 
That the madness, originally feigned, develops into intermittent 
paroxysms of insanity, there can be but little doubt ;—the strain upon 
Hamlet’s nerves is too great, and the borderland between reason and 
mania is passed. This is specially noticeable at the end of the Play 
scene, where Hamlet dashes the leaves of the manuscript in the King’s 
face and is almost tempted to destroy him then. There are no very 
conspicuons alterations in the text, but “ How all occasions do inform 
against me,” is re-introduced. Some of Mr. Tree’s alterations in the 
scenery and surroundings are excellent; the change of Jlocale 
from Polonius’s house to a chamber in the palace is admissible. 
The introduction of a side oratory in the third act is of distinct advan- 
tage ; it emphasizes the line, as Ophelia kneels before the altar, “ In 
thy orisons be all my sins remembered,” and that addressed by 
Hamlet to the Madonna, “Oh! heart, lose not thy nature!” The 
churchyard in which Ophelia’s remains are to lie, is not sombre, but 
is depicted as on the slope of a flowery hill, on which a flock of sheep 
appears to be grazing, with the trees in bloom ; all is peace and rest. 
And after the turmoil with Laertes when all have left, Hamlet returns 
alone, and casts himself in agonised grief on the earth of Ophelia’s 
grave. Another exquisite touch introduced by Mr. Tree is the spirit 
that he breathes into the consoling power of religion, when in pathetic, 
heart-weary tones, he says to Ophelia, “Get thee toa nunnery ;” as also 
when, though distrusting her, after she has thrown herself in mental 
agony and has hidden her face upon the couch, he creeps softly back 
and imprints one longing, silent kiss upon a tress of phelia’s hair. 
Sad, and very poetic is Mr. Tree’s reading. In his delivery on the 
first night he was at times monotonous, but, later, overcame this com- 
pletely and varied his tones admirably. His “ Oh, what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I!” and his address to the players stand out as 
excellent specimens of elocution. Never can there have been a bet- 
ter Ophelia than Mrs. Tree’s, graceful, pathetic, and tender. The mel- 
ancholy madness that possessed the love-lorn maid was truly pictured, 
the snatches of song were exquisite, and the shriek, human, yet 
agonizing. Mr. Fred Terry was a picturesque, virile Laertes, possess- 
ing infinitely greater strength than was expected even of such a 
favourite. The Claudius of Mr. Macklin was vigorous, well-balanced, 
and in every way to be admired. Miss Rose Leclercq was dignified, 
beautiful, and impressive as Gertrude. The Polonius of Mr, Kem- 
ble was not altogether what I hoped ; it was, may | use the term, 
colloquial, though it showed the old chamberlain as a gentleman, 
who as a courtier allowed himself to be considered foolish, though 
not lacking in wit. Mr, Fernandez well sustained the weirdness of 
the Ghost’s attributes, though, as usual, his actual presence was not 
managed in that unearthly manner we might hope for. Of the first 
grave-digger of Mr. George Barrett there is no occasion to speak ; it is 
too well known; but seldom has a better second grave-digger been 
seen than Mr, Edward Rose, who introduced some admirably humour- 
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ous touches. The First Actor and the Player Queen of Mr. Hudson 
and Miss Ivanova were excellent. A little more depth of feeling in 
the tone would have improved Mr. Dacre’s Horatio, but his delivery 
was scholarly and thoughtful. He utters the last words in the ver- 
sion now played (for Fortinbras does not appear), 


“Now cracks a noble heart :—Good-night, sweet Prince ; 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest!” 


These words are accompanied by the strains of an angelic choir, 
which I am of opinion would be better omitted, as would some 
of Mr. Henschel’s specially composed music; not but that the 
whole of this is beautiful, however its introduction is at times out of 
place. 


“THE GREY MARE.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts, by GEORGE R. Sts and CeciL RALEIGH. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Saturday, January 23rd, 1892. 


John Maxwell, M.D... Mr. C. H. HAWTREY. Stubbs .. Mr. ERNEST COSHAM. 
David Maxwell .. .. Mr. Eric LEwis. The Count de Chevrelle Mr. JAMES NELSON. 
Algernon Maxwell .. Mr. GERALD GURNEY. Julia Maxwell .. .. Miss ANNIB JRISH, 
Colonel Gravacahn .. Mr. C. BROOKFIELD. Héléne .. .. .. «.. Miss V. ARMBRUSTER, 
Richard — .. Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. Marie .. «+ «+ Miss A. DATROLLES. 
Collins .. -» Mr. W. WYES. Kate Stanhope -. «+ Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 
The authors of this clever and amusing play announced in general 
terms on the programme that they were indebted to a “ foreign 
source ” for the main idea. They wisely said no more, for fear they 
might have been “forestalled,” as Mr. Cecil Raleigh wrote in a 
letter to a newspaper, in which he acknowledged that he and his 
collaborator had drawn upon Benedix’s “ Das Liigen,” a play that 
is used as a text book. Hal they sooner let the world into the 
secret of their inspiration, and the production of their play been 
delayed, someone else might have stepped in and robbed them of 
a portion of their reward. And yet I scarcely think this would 
have happened, for they have developed their plot in a most in- 
genious manner, their lines are not merely smart, but are satirical 
and biting at times, and there is more of comedy than of farce in 
the whole structure. Mr. Charles Hawtrey has made a reputation 
from the innocent bland manner in which he has hitherto on the 
stage been able to lie like truth. He has now to represent a veri- 
table George Washington, to whom the slightest deviation from the 
truth is utterly abhorrent. Kate Stanhope, to whom he is engaged, 
looks upon society fibsas quite pardonable. She has been discovered 
in some little discrepancies by her lover, having mentioned that 
she had called at certain houses and seen certain people that John 
Maxwell, M.D., in his professional capacity, knows she cannot have 
visited. She has told these fibs to screen her sister Julia, wife of 
David Maxwell, the two ladies having gone on an expedition to 
recover a certain packet of girlish love letters written in the past 
to Colonel Gravacahn—a former admirer, and now the head of the 
County Constabulary. John Maxwell, to cure his future wife of 
her unfortunate propensity, determines for once in a way to fib. 
He says that he has been out for a ride, describes the animal, a 
grey mare, that he has ridden, and the direction in which he rode. 
Unfortunately for him his nephew Algernon Maxwell has actually 
ridden the animal in question and he has broken her knees and has 
damaged a farmer's crops in his hasty gallop; and what is more, 
this gallop was undertaken to carry off his lady-love, Heléne de 
Chevrelle, and as some valuable diamonds have disappeared from 
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her father’s house at the same time, the unknown horseman is 
suspected of all these crimes and misdemeanours. To further com- 
plicate matters, Heléne’s servant Marie, who has her young mistress’s 
diamonds in her keeping, is concealed by David Maxwell in his 
brother John’s private room, and John, when she is discovered, is 
looked upon as a dissolute Don Juan. To keep up the one lie that 
he has uttered, he bears the blame of all that the rider of the grey 
mare has been guilty of ; but the concealment of Marie is too much,and 
he avows the imposition that he has practised and gives his reason. 
Nobody will believe him, however, and he is nearly driven mad when 
Algernon Maxwell brings home the blushing Heléne, and everything 
is explained. No one in the cast except Mr. Charles Hawtrey has 
any very great opportunity of shining, but he is inimitable, and is of 
course well supported. Miss Lottie Venne brings into ‘play that 
roguish demureness which the French word malice so well conveys. 
Eric Lewis is delightfully breezy as an amateur composer of light 
opera, a little bit henpecked by his handsome wife, the stately Julia—a 
trifle overdone by Miss Annie Irish. Charles Brookfield gives an 
admirable sketch of the Irish Colonel, and W. Wyes fills in the 
character of the knowing livery stable keeper Collins to perfection. 
James Nelson is good as the fire-eating irascible Count, and Adrienne 
Dairolles is clever as the French maid. A more thoroughly amusing 
piece, full of honest fun, has not been seen for some time. 


“SAINTS AND SINNERS.” 


Play, in five acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Revived at the Vaudeville Theatre, Wednesday, January 27th, 1892. 


Jacob Fletcher .. .. Mr. THOMAS THORNE. Jack Raddles and 


George Kingemill .. Mr. ARTHUR ELWoop. : Uncle Bamberry .. ook a ae z. 
Captain Eustace — veeson .. .. .. .. Mr.J. WHEATMAN. 
"Fonbewe cab } Mr. H. B. ConwaY. Porter .. .. .. .. Mr. A. AUSTIN. 

Samuel Hoggard -- Mr. C. W. SOMERSET. | Tom Marks .. .. .. Mr.G. ROBINSON. 

Lot Burden... .. .. Mr.C, DoDSWORTH. Letty Fletcher .. .. Miss DokorHY DorR. 

Prabble.. .. .. .. Mr. E.M. Rosson. ydia .. .. .. .. Miss KATE PHILLIPs, 

Peter Greenacre... .. Mr. OSWALD YORKR. Mrs. Parridge .. .. Miss RosE DUDLEY. 
Fanny Parridge .. .. Miss TRENCH. 


This play is an interesting one, not from any particular merit in 
the story that is told, but that in this, the first play which the author 
wrote unassisted, we have the foreshadowing of the skill he has sincc 
displayed in the drawing of character and the exposure of the cant 
and humbug that exist in the world. “Saints and Sinners” was 
originally produced at the Vaudeville, September 25th, 1884, and 
had a good run. We have set before us the quiet, almost uneventful, 
life of a minister to a dissenting congregation, suddenly broken in 
upon through the evil doings of a libertine and the levity of the 
minister’s daughter. Captain Fanshawe lures Letty Fletcher from 
her home on a promise of marriage, which he cannot fulfil, as he has 
already a wife. Letty has encouraged the addresses of George 
Kingsmill, an honest young farmer, and when her flight is dis- 
covered, Kingsmill accompanies Jacob Fletcher, her father,to bring back 
the unhappy girl, and is only restrained from punishing her betrayer 
by the thought of thescandal that will be brought upon her name. Her 
father, with the aid of his faithful housekeeper Lydia, has accounted 
plausibly for his daughter’s absence from home, and her secret might 
perhaps have been kept but for Samuel Hoggard. This man, an 
elder in the chapel, is looked upon as all that is good on account of his 
constant quotations of scripture and his cant, but in reality is an arrant 
hypocrite and a greedy scoundrel. He wishes to commit a wrong, and 
because Jacob Fletcher will be no party to it, he vows vengeance upon 
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him and his. He can gratify his feelings, for he has discovered that 
Letty has fallen. He threatens to divulge this to the congregation, 
but Fletcher himself acquaints his flock of the misfortune. The old 
minister resigns his charge, his daughter is seriously ill, and the 
household is reduced to the lowest depths of poverty ; but Jacob 
Fletcher believes in Providence, does his best to cheér and com- 
fort those who look to him for support, and is rewarded for his faith, 
for Kingsmill returns from Australia wealthy, and wins over Letty 
to accept him for a husband. The frauds of Hoggard are discovered, 
and he is nearly hounded to death; and Jacob Fletcher is once more 
made happy by the unanimous request of his congregation that he 
shall resume his ministry over them. Of the original cast we have 
Mr. Thomas Thorne, Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr. E. M. Robson, Mr. F. 
Grove, aud Miss Kate Phillips in the characters they first sustained, 
and in which they were much praised, especially Mr. Robson, as 
the narrow-minded, chattering petty tradesman. There is additional 
strength gained by the well-conceived delineation of Samuel 
Hoggard by Mr. Somerset, and if Miss Dorothy Dorr could only rid 
herself of a little staginess in her more emotional moments, the 
actress would be perfect. Mr. Arthur Elwood strikes the right note 
as the sturdy, faithful lover—not too polished, but a man that should 
be acceptable to any girl of Letty’s station in life,—and the remainder 
of the cast is thoroughly satisfactory. 


“ JUDAH.” 


Original play of English Modern Life, in three acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Revived at the Avenue Theatre, Saturday evening, January 30th, 1892. 


The Eari of Asgarby Mr. C. FULTON. | Roper .. Mr. W. H. BARRATT. 


Perea ce |r arrarranvs, | iengieniind “MERE meee 
Mr. Prall 4. os Mr. G. L. LEITH. Sophie Jopp.. .. .  MissG. WARDEN. 
Juxon Prall.. .. .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. Mie, Prell 4. -. Mrs. ERNEST CLIFTON, 
Mr. Dethic .. .. .. Mr. ERNEST HENDRIE. | Va:hti Dethic - Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
Mr. Papworthy .. .. Mr. E. DAGNALL. 

“lhe Crusaders” having run its course, Mr. H. A. Jones deter- 
mined, before giving up the management of the Avenue, to revive 
“ Judah,” a play which he admitted, in the few words of thanks that 
he uttered on the fall of the curtain, was a favourite of his. The 
reproduction of this remarkably strong play caused some little stir, 
firstly because it had already created a sensation, and secondly be- 
cause playgoers were curious to see how any actorcould at all make his 
mark as Judah Llewellyn after the powerful performance of Mr. E. 8. 
Willard. In the July number of THE THEATRE a complete analysis 
of the plot of the play and consideration of the various characters 
were presented, and there is in consequence no necessity to enlarge 
upon the meaning that the author intended them to convey, and as 
Mr. C. Fulton, Mr. Sant Matthews, Miss Bessie Hatton, Miss 
Gertrude Warden, and Miss Olga Brandon as ably filled the same 
roles in the revival as they did when “Judah” was first pro- 
duced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, May 21st, 1890, I will only 
say that these all deserved the repeated calls that were made 
for them when they resumed their original characters. The 
part of Judah Llewellyn had been offered to and declined by 
Mr. Lewis Waller, an actor who it is generally admitted approaches 
most closely Mr. Willard’s fervour, intensity and strength of method. 
Mr. Waller being unobtainable, the author made an excellent gelec- 
tion in Mr. E. H. Vanderfelt, a young and very rising actor who had 
already won golden opinions in America when he played with Mme. 
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Modjeska and with Miss Fortescue in this country. Mr. Vanderfeli 
re-created Judah Llewellyn. He did not make of the young minist2r 
so much of a mystic, but quite as much of an enthusiast ; there was 
more of earthly passion than of almost adoration for Vashti Dethic, 
but the passion did not make his love the less steadfast and enduring ; 
and while his remorse and self-abhorrence were as ever present, they 
affected him differently—in Mr. Willard they were destroying the 
soul, in Mr. Vanderfelt they were killing the body, and the mind 
would have given way. It would .be unjust to both actors to say 
that Mr. Vanderfelt was as impressive as the original representative 
of Judah Llewellyn, but the performance was one reflecting the very 
greatest credit on him. The character next in importance in the new 
cast was Mr. Dethic, who had a thoroughly artistic exponent in 
Mr. Hendrie, who presented him as a specious humbug, who 
by an expression of the eye every now and then betrayed what a 
scoundrel he was at heart. Mr. Cyril Maude was a little too bearish 
as Juxon Prall ; he was querulous, whereas the young man’s trans- 
cendant belief in his own mental superiority over everyone else 
should make him treat all with almost lofty condescension. Mr. 
G. L. Leith and Mrs, Ernest Clifton as Mr. and Mrs. Prall, were a 
good simple old couple, easily to be imposed upon, and Mr. E. 
Dagnall looked the fussy provincial mayor to the life. 


“FOURTEEN DAYS.” 


Comedy, in three acts, from the French of MM. Gondinet and Bisson, by Henry J. Byron. 
Revived at the Criterion Theatre, Wednesday evening, February 10th, 1892. 


Mr. Peregrine Porter Mr. CHAs. WYNDHAM. Colonel Gunthorpe .. Mr. F. ATHERLEY. 
Claude Delafield -.» Mr. WALTER EVERARD. Jones .. .. .. «. Mr.S. VALENTINA. 
Brummles .. .. .. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Fanny Simpson .. .. Miss K. DENE. 
Timothy Glibson .. Mr.G. GIDDENS. Tippetts +» os «+ Miss F. FRANCES, 
Arthur Spoonbill .. Mr.S. HEWSON. Angelina Porter .. Miss MARY MOORE. 


From the “ Voyage d’Agrément” the late H. J. Byron made a 
healthy adaptation, which produced a very great deal of laughter, 
and became a success here snd in America. It was originally pro- 
duced at the Criterion, March 4th, 1582. Messrs. Wyndham, 
Blakeley and George Giddens then sustained the same characters 
as they do now; the Misses Mary and Kate Rorke were the 
Angelina Porter and Fanny Simpson, and the late Lytton Sothern 
Arthur Spoonbill. Asa new and most unpleasant form of advertise- 
ment in 1882, sundry men dressed as convicts and guarded by a man 
in warder’s uniform paraded the streets, and there were some very 
strong opinions expressed on the subject. To refresh the memory 
of those who may have forgotten the plot of “ Fourteen Days,” I may 
mention that Mr. Peregrine Porter dines not wisely but too well, and 
knocks downapoliceman. He is locked up and, though he is let out 
on bail, he knows that when he is charged he will not be let off with 
the option of a fine, but will surely get imprisonment. In order 
that his wife, who implicitly believes in him, may not become 
aware of his doings, he pretends that he does not approve of Arthur 
Spoonbill’s forthcoming marriage with his ward, Fanny Simpson. 
To gain time, as he says, he will pretend that he is summoned to 
Italy. Angelina consents, and in the second act Mr. Porter is doing 
his “ fourteen days” in Hotbathfields Prison. Claude Delafield is any- 
thing but a model governor; he is a desperate flirt, plays the piano 
and guitar, and has his rooms in the prison fitted up in wathetic 
style. He learns from his friend, Timothy Glibson, that Angelina is 
an unknown beauty, whom he has long admired; he, therefore, 
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treats Porter as a guest, and undertakes to personally convey any 
messages to his wife. Glibson is allowed to assume the prison garb 
to be near Porter, and they are thoroughly enjoying Delafield’s 
hospitality, during his absence on his self-interested mission, when 
suddenly Colonel Gunthorpe supersedes Delafield, and the new 
governor at once orders the two to their cells, and they are hence- 
forth both treated as regular prisoners. On their release the fun 
arises from the untruths which Gibson, Brummels and Spoonbill 
utter in their endeavours to bolster up Porter’s fictitious journey to 
Italy. Angelina believes that he has been abroad, but that he has 
had a female companion ; so at last Mr. Porter tells ‘the whole truth 
and is forgiven. The three original representatives of the characters 
were admirable. To see Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Giddens in prison 
dress tickled the audience immensely ; and the former’s confusion 
and distress in the third act, when Angelina turns the tables on him 
and leads him to suppose she has been encouraging Delafield during 
his absence, was the very essence of comedy. Mr. Walter Everard 
succeeded Mr. Herbert Standing as Claude Delafield, and his transi- 
tions from the butterfly creature to the authoritative governor were 
very amusing. Miss Mary Moore gave a value to the part of Angelina 
Porter that might scarcely have been reckoned on. With much 
sarcasm, and yet delightful tact, the actress showed us how deeply 
she felt the blow that her affection for her husband had sustained, 
when she thought him guilty of an infidelity; and there were a 
tenderness and dignity in her reproach that went straight to the 
heart. Mr. Hewson and Mr. Valentine were good. Miss K. Dene 
is very pretty, but was so nervous that it would not be kind as yet 
to pass any judgment on her capabilities. 


“MAJOR HOPE.” 


An Amusement in three acts. First performed at the Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday 
afternoon, February 11th, 1892. 


Major Hope ee «- Mr.C. W. SOMERSET. Mrs. Arabella \aemgered . 
George Clifford .. Mr. NICOL PENTLAND, ton Phipps .. } Miss C. RIcHARDs. 
Ernest Drayton.. . Mr. HENRY PAaGpEN. Bertha Hope -» «+ Miss AGNES VERITY. 
James Ernest Snail .. Mr. E. M. RoBson. Mrs. Welsh .. . Mrs. EDMUND PHELPs. 
Alphonso Smith «. Mr. H. ATHOL ForpDE, Maid to Mrs, Phipps Miss M. SANTRY. 


The Scene is laid in the Riviera. 


“That Girl,” by Henry Hamilton and Mrs. Oscar Beringer, was 
not such a conspicuous success at the Haymarket when it was 
played on the afternoon of July 30th, 1890, as to have tempted any- 
one else again to dramatise Miss Clementina Black’s magazine story, 
“ Miss Falkland.” Yet such was the case in “ Major Hope.” Take 
out of the cast Aphrodite Dodge and her youthful lover, the Scotch 
tutor, and another comparatively unimportant character, and you 
have exactly the same dramatic incidents. Change the scene to the 
Riviera and lay it in a pension instead of an hotel, and you have 
the same Chevalier d’ Industrie in Major Hope, who trades upon his 
daughter Bertha’s beauty and attractiveness. You have the same 
revengeful lover in Ernest Drayton, who forges the proposal of 
marriage from George Clifford to Bertha. You have the same rich 
American widow in Mrs. Arabella Washington Phipps, who, other- 
wise shrewd and clever, is unaccountably blind to the worthless 
character of the Major, and gives him her hand in the hope of 
reforming him. The one fresh character that is introduced is that 
of James Ernest Snail, a little cheesemonger, who is touring on the 
continent, and who also falls a victim to Bertha’s charms, I should 
much doubt whether either version of the story will ever be made 
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thoroughly acceptable. If “Major Hope” is to be tried again 
it must be cut down at least one-third, for there is far too much of 
the none too brilliant dialogue. Mr. C. W. Somerset played Major 
Hope on the same lines as he did Captain Wentworth in “ That Girl,” 
and was very successful. Miss Agnes Verity was interesting, but is 
wanting in power in the expression of the humiliation she feels at 
her father’s conduct and the base trick that has been played upon 
her by the sham proposal of marriage. Miss Cicely Richards acted 
the American widow—Mrs. Phipps—in a bright and amusing way. 
Mr. E. M. Robson, with his quaint personality and diffident manner, 
made the réle of Snail a droll one. Mr. H. Athol Forde was very 


clever as a waiter, Alphonso Smith, and Miss M. Santry did well as 
a French waiting-maid. 


“THE GREAT METROPOLIS.” 


Nautical melodrama, in five acts. Rewritten and revised by William Terriss and Henry 
Neville. First produced in England at the Princess’s Theatre, London, February 11th, 1892. 


Jack Holt .. .. .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. Matthew —_ -- « Mr. THomas VERNER, 
Walter Mowbray. .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON, Ned ° -. Mr. T. KINGstTon. 
Will Webster .. .. Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Servant a -» Mr. Pexcy AMEs. 
Benjamin Bert .. .. Mr. HENRY BEDFORD. Coastguardsman . Mr. GEORGE AUBREY. 
Pony Simple -. «+» Mr. HERBERTE BASING. Mrs. Carr -- Mrs. CLIFTON. 
Mr. Holt ++ «+ «+ Mr. JOHN CARTER. Nell ae -» e+ Miss ELLA TERRISS. 

“ Dook” -» «+ Mr. Tom TERRISS. Gertrude + «- « Miss B. SELWYN. 
Captain Carr... .. Mr. T. P. HAYNES. Clara Maitland ~ .. Miss E. B. SHERIDAN. 
Dally .. -» «» Mr. C. HOLMEs, Fantine .» Miss SKELTON WAUD. 


The manager of the Princess’s Theatre is fortunate in having pro- 
duced a play which on the first night was received quite enthusiastic- 
ally. It is described on the programme as re-written and revised by 
William Terriss and Henry Neville ; they might perhaps have stated 
that it was originally written by Messrs. G. H. Jessop and B. Teal, 
who are said to have taken their plot from a French source. “The 
Great Metropolis” was produced in New York in August, 1889. 
From its very commencement it is sensational. Jack Holt has, some 
twelve years before the play opens, left his home in consequence of 
disagreements with his step-mother. During his absence his father 
has adopted Walter Mowbray, and, in the event of the non-return of 
his son, has made Mowbray his heir. Jack does return, is at first not 
recognised, but is able to prove to his father that he is his veritable 
son. When Mr. Holt, to show Jack by his will that he has not been 
forgotten, goes to a bureau in which he had, for fear of burglars, 
fitted inside the piece of furniture a pistol which would go off 
immediately the lid was opened, unless.a particular knob was 
touched, he forgets in his excitement to throw the mechanism out of 
gear, and is mortally wounded. He has not even time to acknowledge 
Jack as his son, and consequently Mowbray pronounces the latter to be 
an impostor. Jack has a friend in Pony Simple, who provides him 
with the necessary funds to send * Dook,” a ship’s boy whom Jack 
has befriended, out to tha Cape, there to obtain proofs of Jack’s 
identity. We next find that Gertrude, Jack’s sister, has been betrayed 
by Walter Mowbray, and the second act closes with a struggle 
between the two men, and with Holt’s forcing a promise of marriage 
from Mowbray. The scene shifts in the third act to the coast. Jack 
Holt has obtained employment in the coastguard, and is in love with 
Nell Carr, the daughter of the lighthouse-keeper, He has a rival in 
Will Webster, an unfortunate fellow who is in Mowbray’s power 
through the latter's knowledge of Webster having committed an un- 
premeditated murder, Jack Holt is lured to keep an appointment 
at the “old boat house” on the river, He is proceeding there ina 
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boat when he is followed up and nearly run into by Mowbray and 
Webster, who have determined to take his life. A struggle has just 
commenced when the men are separated by the body of Gertrude 
floating on the water, she having drowned herself from despair at 
Mowbray’s not fulfilling his promise. The fourth act gives the great 
sensation of the play. Mowbray has discovered that “ Dook” is 
returning from the Cape in the “ Flying Fish,” with the necessary 
papers to establish Jack Holt’s claim. Webster lights a false beacon 
and lures the vessel on to the rocks. The coastguard nse the rocket 
apparatus and save “ Dook” and the passengers. The last act is very 
melodramatic, for Jack Holt and his friends disguise themselves as 
the wrecked crew, and Mowbray offers Jack Holt, whom he does 
not recognise, a very large sum of money if he will do away with 
“ Dook,” who has saved the document, and who nows feigns to be an 
idiot. As soon as Mowbray has thoroughly committed himself, Jack 
and his companions throw off their disguise, and Mowbray, to save 
himself from the consequences of his evil doings, blows out his 
brains. Mr. Henry Neville and Mr. W. L. Abingdon, two of tlre best 
representatives of virtue and villainy, acted with their accustomed 
force. Mr. Fuller Mellish made his part stand out by his intensity 
of emotional power. Mr. Herberte-Basing played Pony Simple with 
very considerable humour. Mr. Henry Bedford was most amusing 
as a George Robins-like auctioneer, Benjamin Bert, who is also much 
given to quoting poetry. Mr. Thomas Terriss was thoroughly natural 
as the grateful “Dook,” and not only looked, but was for the time a 
“gship’s boy.” Miss Ella Terriss was a bright and very bewitching 
Nellie Carr. One of the best bits of acting was Mr. John Carter’s 
Mr. Holt. Mr. T. P. Haynes and Mrs. Clifton were a genial old 
couple. Miss Skelton Waud made rather a promising London debit. 
The scenery was beyond all praise, and the mechanical changes skil- 
fully managed. The applause throughout the evening reminded one 
of the best days of the Princess’s when it was under Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s management. On Monday, the 22nd, Mr. Lawrence Cautly, 
lately returned from a very successful engagement in Australia, took 
up the part of Jack Holt, and, though playing it on different lines to 
Mr. Henry Neville, made an interesting study of the character. 
CEcIL HowARD. 


Notices of “ A Bohemian” and “Lady Windermere's Fan” are unavoidably 
held over, through want of space, to next month. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“THE SORCERER” AT TEDDINGTON. 

We hear a good deal from time to time about “ Hamlet,” with the Prince of 
Denmark left out. It is usually leader-writers and political platformists who 
work this simile. And oddly enough they always recur to it when they need 
an illustration for an impending calamity or a crushing disappointment suffered 
by some rival mountebank, as though such a state of things were the completest 
expression of blankness and chaos! But perhaps that is only because they are 
leader-writers (i.e., world-teachers) and orators, debarred of course by the 
exercise of their noble professions from condescending to the frivolities of 
the theatre. For had they time to go there, and eyes when there to see, their 
view of the matter would be different. They would before long be driven to 
conclude that “ Hamlet” with the Prince away would bea blessed relief sometimes. 
However, the phrase has an accepted meaning, and in its ordinary sense I 
wish to apply it to ‘The Sorcerer” performance. There was a case of the 
one thing needful being wanting, if you like. The programme said, ‘“ The 
Sorcerer,” the voice was the voice of Gilbert, and the hair—I mean, the airs— 
were the airs of Sullivan, but somehow the sorcery was conspicuous by its 
absence. At the Savoy you felt a certain uncanniness about the whole thing. 
Mr. Wells, “ the familiar,” might come from St. Mary Axe and be a very droll 
little gentleman ; but there was just enough solemnity about it all to make 
you deliciously, laughingly creepy. To put it in a nutshell, the shuddery title 
was justified. Now at Teddington it wasn’t. Mr. Wells was there, very busi- 
ness-like, dry and pushing ; and Mr. Randolph Coward played him cleverly. 
But the footlights didn’t flicker at his coming, and the gallant lads and buxom 
lasses and the doting vicar and his amorous pew-opener felt no instinctive dread,as 
I am sure they did at the Savoy. So that half the effect of the play was not got. 
But if the acting was defective, or the grouping, or the detail (I really don’t 
know where to lay the blame for this comfortable insipidity), there was singing 
in plenty to make amends. Certificates of merit should be awarded to Miss 
Ethel Witt for a sweetly pretty Constance, to Miss Hilda Coward for a sym- 
pathetic Aline, and to Miss Ada Coward for a stately Lady Sangazure. And 
honourable mention must be made of Mrs. John Boyd for a Mrs. Partlett 
undertaken at a few hours’ notice, but never wanting in humour, in spite of this 
short study, and of Mr. Arthur Coward, an unctuous Dr. Daly, and Mr. 
Macfarlane, a very comic notary. And the majority were quite delighted with 
everything. 


“ 4 TRIPLE BILL” AT THE PARK TOWN THEATRE. 

How would Mrs. Siddons have played Barbara? That is a question some- 
lady amateur should hasten to answer. For the Siddonsesque is the only read- 
ing we have not yet had. Of course she could have played it and seemed 
natural too. There were starved sempstresses in her time, and struggling young 
authors one dare swear, and possibly even pre-Dickensian Doras and pre- 
Jeromian Lilies, innocent child women, whose hearts were unawakened and to 
whom love was stilla dream. Be sure she would have thrilled the house over 
the last scene. Can you imagine it? I can. Her growing delight over the 
country gossip’s discursive tale, the flood of memories barely held in check, her 
joy, her thankfulness, the dawn of fear, her anguish, her despair—what marvels 
a great actress could compass in this brief scene! And when she met the 
brother but just found and but just for ever lost, can you not see how, in those 
musically tremulous tones, and in those yearning luoks of hers, anyone but two 
selfish young lovers, full of their own happiness, and a garrulous old 
busybody, full of his own importance, must have read the secret of her 
heart and insisted upon her sharing their undeserved good fortune ? 
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Now why will not somebody touch the tragic note in this little play? No 
one has done it ; and there’s room for novelty over this pet of the amateurs. 
Sameness is the one quality common to all. Sameness and a timid shirking of the 
gloomy side. Miss Conti’s reading of the part, for instance, was much the same 
as her thousand and one forerunners. She was the work-girl, the busy sewer, 
Lilie’s gentle chum, the playful scold, the energetic house-wife, and so on ; 
but never the hungering woman whose parched lips barely taste the proffered 
feast, and quietly let another swallow all. But Miss Conti was hardly the 
actress to set an example. She is young yet, and does as much as may be ex- 
pected in following firmly in others’ footsteps, straight or straggling. Miss 
Florence Giddens, Mr. Knox-Ord as Cecil, und Mr. Large as Finnicum, played 
capably ; but all was outline, the little touches which tell of care and thought 
were wanting. The same actors played in “ My Lady Help” and “ Popping 
the Question,’ in which Miss Evelyn Marthese showed promise, and another 
Miss Conti filled Miss Molly Bawn’s part at short notice with a sense of stage 
requirements almost surprising. 


THE KENSINGTON A.D.C. 

Can any good thing come out of Kensington, viu the Ladbroke Hall? Yes, 
of a truth, so the authoress and her “Saint Angela” be there to help. For 
this little play, besides being good in itself, gives Mrs. Thompson scope for 
her other talents as an actress. Without her and her bairn (it should be 
_ though, for in addition to Saint Angela, there was another offspring, 

iss Bessie Thompson, a pretty child, by nature winsome and discreetly 
taught) things would have gone not over well. But with her came a whiff of 
freshness and a touch of skill. Her work as writer and interpreter might be 
unfinished, even a little crude. Her play might want pulling together, and the 
acting to be brisked up, but there was at least the element of interest in both, 
and so long as Mrs. Thompson and her daughter were in the scene, all was 
not desolation. With Mr. Gardner’s drama, “ Time Will Tell,” another tune 
however was struck up. Where lies the interest in a revival like this? Not 
surely in the changes the actors ring upon the well-known characters ; not 
surely in the dramatic quality of the play, for neither source will bear exami- 
nation. In Notting Hill, I should imagine, the very shoeblacks at the corners 
of the streets know the comedy by heart, have seen every amateur of note as 
the Cruel Count or the Amorous young Aristocrat. Possibly they spend their 
leisure momenta, when nobody’s boots require attention, in playing over the 
blacking box the quiet, deadly cut and thrust scene between the villain and his 
victim. But on this point I can get no information. Anyway, it is beyond 
question that the piece has been B sg ae until it has become familiar as the 
dulcet strains of “ Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay,” and nothing can be got out of it 
that is new or that is not indeed hackneyed as such things well can be. 
How can one be expected to regard with enthusiasm “ Ici on Parle Francais,” 
or “ Les Cloches de Corneville ?”” When you know a thing by heart there is no 
“ first fine careless rapture” to be had over it. You might as well try to work 
up excitement over the multiplication table. All is tame, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable, and only the widows and orphans who are dragged from the hedges 
and highways to fill up unsold seats can chortle with any decent degree of 
spontaneity. The Kensington ladies and gentlemen were appreciated. It 
would be untrue to imply otherwise But the appreciation was not whole- 
hearted enjoyment making itself audible. And with a fresher play I am 
sure they would have made a better impression. Best among the actors were 
Mr. Cecil Watson as the Count; Mr. Bryan, a resourceful comedian; Mr. 
Charles Drury, and Mr. George Slater, who acted with marked intelligence 
and decision. Miss Rose Liddiard acted prettily, and had not Miss Revelle 
been too frightened to do herself justice, there would have been little to find 
fault with in her playing. 

THE BRUNSWICK HOUSE A.D.C. 

Why, why is it that amateurs do not get hold of you with their acting ? It is 
surely the easiest of all the arts to acquire a reasonable facility in. A baby of 
five or six will, with a finger-post to show the way, in the shape of an intelligent 
mamma, do gloriously at it after a month's training. Yet, on all sides are 
budding actors, capable, educated people, who do just enough on the boards to 
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justify their friends in deseribing them as fools. Can it be that the head has 
next to nothing to do with this power of expression which we call acting ; that 
it is not a question of cleverness, of brains, but solely one of generous blood 
coursing through a comely channel? Whether that be the truth or no, it 
cannot be gainsaid that one never is satisfied with mere avoidance of errors. 
The author's words may be brilliant, every sentence a gem of wit or wisdom, 
and the character may be so finely wrought that it needs only to be heard and 
an impression of some sort perforce is created ; and still the actor will turn us 
empty away if he gives us no more thxn correct speaking. A case in point was 
that of the Bright Brunswickers. In the whole of their work there was 
hardly a fault worth noting. Beginning with “Sugar and Cream,” continuing 
with “ Lady Fortune,” and ending with “ Braganzio the Brigand,” they struck 
a variety of chords, and did so with conscientiousness and precision. At no 
point could one say “ Lo, here an error” or “ Lo, there.’ Like Mr. Gilbert’s 
torturer they “did their business neatly.” And yet never was there more than 
a glimmer of interest in all their sayings and doings. They might as well, and 
better, have been a troup of marionettes. In vain did Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Knight, in vain even Miss Lancaster and Miss Evelyn Wells, fight for a foot- 
hold in the affections of their audience. Applause they got, plenty of it, and 
so did Miss Sadler and Miss Kerr and Mr. Grahame, Mr. Edgeworth and Mr. 
Newton, for their playing of Mr. Thomas's pretty piece—and so, sad though the 
confession be, did the slipshod actors in the burlesque—but not for an instant 
did I feel that they were busy establishing a world into which I might enter 
with my eyes open, yet see nothing to destroy fairy-land’s romance. They 
knew what to do ; they knew how to do it ; they acted capably, carefully, even 
cleverly ; yet the only impression left upon me was one of unreality. Why ? 
What is the secret they have not grasped ? 


“THE LANCASHIRE LASS ™ BY THE BURLINGTON A.D.C. 


You remember—of course, readers always remember everything—how, in 
*55, every Frenchman who burned to introduce himself to the author of 


“‘ Pickwick,” first of all bought “ wun d literary composition printed in quarto on 
e 


tea-paper with a limp cover,” scrawled upon it “‘ Hommage \ Charles Dickens, 
Villustre Romancier,” enclosed the whole “in a dirty envelope, reeking with 
tobacco smoke,” and prowled for days, “assassiu-like, in a big cloak and an 
enormous cachenez, like a counterpane, about the scraper” of the novelist’s 
Parisian outer-door. This telling method is brought to my mind by the 
tactics of the amateur who thirsts for fame. ~He conjures with what he con- 
ceives to be a big name. He presents himself bandaged in the black cloak of 
Byronic melodrama, labelled, so to speak, ‘‘ Hommage 4 Byron,” and trusts 
that these credentials will be satisfactory. In the case of the Burlingtonians, 
the great British Public (that is to say, their B. P.) accepted them without a 
murmur. Whose name wasit that mothers used to fright their crying babesinto 
breathless silence with? Claverhouse’s,. Jeffreys’, or Napoleon's ? Such a charm, 
though not of course a painful one, has Byron's, it would seem. Melodrama by 
Sims and Buchanan, real good stuff, these same good people will laugh to scorn ; 
but the crude, antiquated structures of the world-famous author of “Our 
Boys” they receive as the new dramatic gospel. Ask them to put their fancies 
to the slightest exertion over a comedy by Pinero or a drama by Jones, and the 
answer you will get will not be re-assuring. But without any request they 
will hurry to put themselves in active sympathy with a dramatist dead and 
gone, whose best work is hardly worthy of comparison with the worst of his 
successors. It’s a mad world, my masters. And a curious corner of it is St. 
George's Hall. The favourites in this rough and ready, and not by any means 
tame, performance of “‘ The Lancashire Lass” were “ the party by the name of 
Johnson” as played by Mr. Newton, an amusing actor at his worst, and a 
sturdy strong one at his best; Miss Edith Jordan's vigorous and endearing 
sketch of Ruth ; Miss Kate Vernon’s passionate Kate ; and the Ned Clayton 
of Mr. Macqueen, an actor not best suited by heroic parts, but earnest and 
simple enough in style to play them, Among other strenuous efforts should be 
included the Redburn of Mr. Frampton, the Spotty of Mr. Wood, and the 
Black Dan of Mr. Lennard ; and Miss Nellie Jordan's pleasant spirits as Fanny 


Danville were most welcome. 
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Art Notes. 


The water-colour draw- 
ings by Mr. Thomas Pyne, 
R.L, now on view at Mr. 
Dunthorne’s Gallery, in 
Vigo Street, illustrate de- 
lightfully one of the most 
peaceful and placid dis- 
tricts of agricultural Eng- 
land—the vale of Dedham, 
Suffolk. Of the fifty-three 

», drawings of which the ex- 
*< hibition is composed, the 
* > study of “Flatford Mill” 
(51), “ Mistley from the 
Bergholt Hills” (17), and 
the admirable little drawing 
which forms the subject of 
our illustration, “‘ Dedham 
Tower and Village” (41), 
are specially worthy of 
notice. 


The election of three 

Associates of the Royal 

‘Academy resulted in the 

choice of Mr. Stanhope 

Forbes, Mr. Harry Bates 

and Mr. T. Graham Jack- 

son to fill the vacancies. 

The work of Mr. Stanhope 

Forbes is too well known 

to need description. His pictures of a fish auction on the beach, of the village 

orchestra practising, and more recently of a Salvation Army service, will be 

fresh in the recollection of everyone. It is sufficient to say that his success 

was thoroughly well-deserved, and that his election was an extremely popular 

one among artists generally. Mr. Harry Bates, though not so well known to 

the public as Mr. Forbes, has occupied tor some years a prominent place among 

English sculptors. The famous bronze, “ Hourds in Leash,” is perhaps his 

best known work. Mr. T. Graham Jackson is an architect, who has directed 

most of the important restorations and re-buildings which the churches and 

colleges of Oxford have recently undergone. His reputation stands very high 

among members of his own profession, and his election seems to have given 
general satisfaction. 


The Academy Council may justly be congratulated upon their Winter 
Exhibition, the collection of Old Masters being one of the most interesting 
and representative ever shown upon the walls of Burlington House. The 
English pictures are particularly fine. Reynolds and Gainsborough are present 
in all their glory, while Romney, whose art seems to be more highly appre- 
ciated every year, is represented among other works by his charming portrait 
of the graceful and beautiful Mrs. Jordan. The great Sir Joshua's famous 
“ Mrs. Bradyll” (one of the finest examples of Reynolds known) hangs in the 
third room, a masterpiece of delicate flesh painting, delightful in its half-tones 
of pearly grey. There is only one Constable in the Exhibition, and that not 
a very successful specimen of the artist’s work, but the brilliant landscape 
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by Miiller in the first room, “Eel Bucks at Goring” (11), was evidently 
painted under Constable’s influence, and makes some amends for the inade- 
quate way in which he is represented in the present exhibition. Miiller was a 
disappointed and unappreciated, though really great, artist, who is at last 
beginning to take his proper place in public estimation. Gainsborough is 
strongly represented, few finer portraits by him than that of Mrs. Portman 
having ever been seen. More attractive, perhaps, if not so fine a painting, is 
the same artist's portrait of the beautiful Mrs. Billington, the famous actress 
and singer, who played at Covent Garden from 1785 to 1816, and now smiles 
at the spectator from a canvas as fresh and pure in colour as when it was first 
painted a hundred years ago. The unfinished “ Sunny Thames,” by Frederick 
Walker, possesses all that artist’s peculiar charm and delicate appreciation of 
natural beauty, while the colouring, if rather warm, is harmonious and pure. 
Several of the Turners are very fine indeed, notably the famous “ Walton 
Bridges.” The Dutch pictures in the second gallery form a very strong feature 
of the exhibition. The “Guitar Player,” by Jan Ver Meer, singles itself out 
on the wall by its fresh pure greys, contrasting strongly with the warmer flesh 
tones of the other Flemish painters. The works by Metzu, lent by Lady 
Wallace from the great collection of pictures brought together by her late 
husband, are among the best known examples by this artist. The sleeping man 
and the dog in “The Tired Sportsman” are both wonderful bits of painting. 
The masterly sketch of a man’s head in this gallery (93) is by far the 
better of the two Rembrandts in the exhibition ; the more laboured and highly- 
finished portrait (129) in the third room is not half so fine. Nicholas 
Maes is represented by a painting of a girl listening on a staircase, rich and 
deep in tone, which is lent by the Queen from the Buckingham Palace collec- 
tion. Good work is also to be found in the second room by Cuyp, Wouver- 
mans, Jan Steen, Van Dyck, Teniers, De Hooghe, and Paul Potter. In the 
third gallery, besides the English pictures already mentioned, will be found two 
splendid portraits of men by Tintoretto, a charming little Titian, “ The 
Triumph of Love,” u vigorous and life-like Frank Hals, and some fine portraits 
by Rubens and Van Dyck. Admirers of Botticelli will find much to delight 
them in the profile portrait of a girl, exquisite in colour, as far as the draperies 
are concerned, which may be found in the fourth gallery, in company with 
several Peruginos, a large Crucifixion by Raphael, lent by the Earl of Dudley, 
and some interesting specimens of the early Flemish schools of painting. 


The collection of pictures by French artists, chiefly of the Barbizon school, 
now to be seen at Mr. McLean’s gallery in the Haymarket, is in every way in- 
teresting and remarkable, although a little disappointing as far as the principal 
picture is concerned. The large painting by Millet, “The Madonna and 
Child,” which hangs in a central position in the gallery, is not by any means an 
attractive work. ‘here are, however, some excellent examples of the painting 
of Corot, and a really remarkable little Rousseau, “The Chase,” full of mys- 
terious depths and rich colour. The studies of cattle by Van Marcke deserve 
special notice for their sound workmanship and broad completeness, Daubigny 
is not well represented, but the two curious Monticellis will certainly repay 
examination. 


The pictures at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery in the Haymarket are chiefly water 
colours, but a few works in oil are to be seen in the smaller room. Among 
these are the well-known painting “ Kittens,” by Sir Frederick Leighton, and a 
Roman picture, quiet and grey in colour, by Mr. Alma Tadema. One or two 
clever landscapes by Mr. David Farquharson attract attention by their 
excellent colour. This quality is thir met noticeable in the painting of an 
old red brick tower on a green knoll beside a broad river—‘‘ Invermark Castle, 
Forfarshire.” The little drawings by Mr. Marcus Stone in the water-colour 
room will be strangely familiar to lovers of Dickens, for they are the originals 
of the well-known illustrations to “Our Mutual Friend.” A famous water- 
colour by the late G. J. Pinwell, “The Elixir of Love,” is perhaps the chief 
attraction of the exhibition. Exquisite in drawing and refined in colour, it is 
in many respects the master-piece of that poetic aa imaginative painter. Mr, 
Albert Goodwin's “ Lincoln,” with its towers dark against a lurid sunset sky, 
has been seen before in the collection of this artist’s drawings, shown at the 
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rooms of the Fine Art Society. The small picture by Mr. Goodwin of a 
little lake in a meadow full of blue-bells (54) is delightfully suggestive of the 
coming spring. Several good landscapes by the late Tom Collier and David Cox, 
a bold study of a red-breeched cavalry soldier, “Outpost Duty,” by Meissonier, 
and some still-life studies by William Hunt, are all worthy of notice. 


"Hunting and military subjects seem to have a great attraction for Mr. Jan 
V. Chelminski, a Polish artist, whose pictures are now on view at the Con- 
tinental Gallery, Bond Street. Mr. Chelminski studied art in Munich, and 
afterwards spent several years in America, where he painted a great number of 
sporting pictures. Since his return to Europe he has received commissions 
from many Royal personages, among them being the late King Ludwig of 
Bavaria and the Duchess Maria Paulovna. The “Hunt Meeting, 18th 
Century,” with its numerous figures of horsemen and dogs grouped on the 











“ My sweetheart is a Cavalier, 
A Cavalier is he, 
The Horse belongs to the Emperor, 
The Cavalier to me.” 
—OLD SONG, 


(From the Picture by Jan V, Chelminskt,) 


lawn in front of an old-fashioned house, is a very typical example of the 
painter’s work. Other pictures worthy of note are “ Rotten Row” and “ Hyde 
Park Corner,” two pictures of London in the season, and a large study of the 
“ Nevsky Prospect, St. Petersburg,” with the Emperor and Empress of Russia 
driving in a sledge. 


The present exhibition of the Nineteenth Century Art Society in Conduit 
Street is perhaps a little better in quality than the last, but the general level of 
work is still extremely low. Mr. Yeend King contributes a small landscape in 
oil, and Mr. Stuart Lloyd a large one in water-colour, “ Lincoln,” while Mr. J. 
M. Macintosh sends two or three of his familiar little landscapes. The study 
of an old labourer going home through the fields from his work, by Miss 
Dering Curtois is good as far as it goes, and another study of a labouring man 
(82) by Mrs. Agnes Schenk, is very careful. Other works worthy of notice are 
a landscape by Mr. Walter Goldsmith (209), some etchings by Mr. Edward 
Slocombe, and a sketch of a stubble-field with geese, by Mr. Charles H. Sims. 


The Hanover Gallery (at the corner of Maddox Street and Bond Street) 
fully maintains its well-earned reputation with the present exhibition, which 
contains many excellent paintings by Continental artists of note. A huge 














“The frozen earth is hidden beneath, 
The heavens are decked with sliver wreath, 
And, my love, this night is ours.” 


(From the Picture by Jan V. Chelminski,) 
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picture, “ The Triumph of Ariadne,” by the late Hans Makart, occupies half 
one of the walls, but in spite of its Rubens-like colour and clever flesh paint- 
ing, it is not nearly so attractive as many of the smaller canvases by which it is 
surrounded. The painting, by Cazin, of a girl praying at the door of a wooden 
hut, is very attractive in its quiet grey tones. A small picture by the same 
artist, which hangs on the opposite wall, should also be noticed. ‘The admir- 
able little sketch, by Daubigny, of some cattle resting under a hedge, is of 
remarkable quality, and far more successful than many of the larger works by 
the same painter. 


Professor. Herkomer's interesting lecture on “Scenic Art” at the Avenue 
Theatre attracted a large and representative audience. It is to be feared, 
nevertheless, that the Professor's remarks and suggestions were not so much 
appreciated by the actors and managers as they were by the artists present. 
The little model of a stage, with its expanding and contracting proscenium, was 
inspected with great interest after the lecture was over by several well-known 
London managers, among whom were Mr. Charles Wyndham and Mr. Bancroft. 
The proceedings were brought to a close by the passing of a vote of thanks 


to Mr. Herkomer, proposed by Mr. Charles Wyncham and seconded by Mr. 
H. A. Jones. 


Ce 


Musical Notes. 


“ BLUE-EYED SUSAN.” 
Comic Opera, by G. R. Sivs and HENRY PETTITT. Music by F.OsmMoND CARR. Produced 
at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, February 7th, 1892. 


William «+ «+ «+ Miss MARIAN BURTON. Dolly Mayflower .. Miss GRACE PEDLEY. 
Doggrass .. .. .. Mr.ARTHUR WILLIAMS | Rosy Morn .. .. .. Miss KATIE SEYMOUR. 
Gnatbrain .. .. .. Mr.CHAUNCKEY OLCOTT. | Middy .. .. .. .. Miss KATIE BARRY. 
Raker .. ..... .. Mr. FRED EMNEY. Polly Primrose .. .. Miss ALICE KINGSLEY. 
Hatchett ..... .. Mr. E.H.HASLEM. | Violet Bank -» «e MissDay Forp. 

Red Admiral .. .. Mr.H.GRATTAN. Daisy Meadows -» Miss Lourg PouNDs. 
White Admiral .. .. Mr. F. WESTON. Lily Lovelorn .. .. Miss CANNON. 

Blue Admiral .. .. Mr. E. BANTOCK. | Pansy Blossom .. .. Miss VioLKT DURKIN. 
Captain Crosstree .. Mr. ARTHUR ROBERTS. Blue-eyed Susan .. Miss NELLIE STEWART 


If Messrs. Sims and Pettitt desired to write a piece for the sake of giving 
Mr. Arthur Roberts an opportunity, they would have done better to trust to 
their own inspiration than to take Douglas Jerrold's well-known drama and 
touch it up here and there with a little bit of low comedy. It is not every 
story whieh lends itself to this method of treatment, and in the present case the 
result is not by any means happy. If the authors had given themselves a freer 
hand and re-cast the story entirely, they would have avoided the incongruities 
between the sentiment of the main story and the levities of the by-play, which 
at present_are too apparent. The Captain Crosstree of the present version 
somewhat-euggests the Major-General in “The Pirates of Penzance.” He isa 
Captain with a strong distaste for the ocean, and a penchant for horses and up- 
river picnics. He fines himself half-a-crown for every nautical phrase which 
escapes his lips, and wears top-boots on the quarter-deck. The principal oppor- 
tunities for the exhibition of Mr. Robert's peculiar humour occur in his pursuit 
of the blue-eyed heroine ; but they are not many, and altogether Mr. Roberts 
seems unwontedly reticent and ill at ease in the part. He extracts a certain 
amount of laughter, of course, but it is quite as loud before he speaks as 
after. The drunken scene is managed with considerable skill, and is com- 
mendably underdone rather than overdone, but the Captain’s appearance as 
a witness at the court-martial might surely be made more amusing than it 
is, Mr. Roberts does make a decided hit with a capital song (with chorus) 
in the second act, “The River’s the Place for Me.’ His success in this is 
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largely owing both to the authors and the composer, but in the dancing song 
later on, in which he recounts a little mild flirtation with a fair unknown, his 
success is all his own, and very admirable his performance is in every way. 
If “ Blue-Eyed Susan " were all up to the level of these two numbers it would 
deserve unqualified admiration. Mr. Osmond Carr's music is of variable 
quality. Throughout the whole of the first act it is very indifferent, with two 
exceptions. The one is the pleasant duet in which the Captain invites Susan 
to take a stroll, and the other is a parting duet towards the end of the act, 
described as a barcarolle. This last would have been entirely original if Boito 
had not written “La Luna Immobile.” The rest of the music in this act iz 
very ordinary, both in melody and instrumentation. But in the second act Mr. 
Carr rises much higher. The two songs already mentioned are set very effec- 
tively, the dance music is brilliant, and in the instrumental accompaniments to 
the trial scene there are decided touches of originality and humour. If Mr. 
Carr can improve on these, he will probably produce something very good in- 
deed ; and it is evidently not fair to judge of his capabilities from the senti- 
mental ballads with their trivial themes and pointless accompaniments with 
which the present work is overcrowded. For the rest the humour of the piece 
depends on Doggrass, who is described as a receiver of stolen goods, and is 
therefore presumably a marine store dealer, and Raker and Hatchett his two 
accomplices in villainy. Mr. Arthur Williams as the former, and Messrs. 
Emney and Haslem as the two latter, are alike excellent, though the latter do 
perhaps suggest a pirate and a plumber rather than a couple of Jack tars. The 
sentimental side of the play is not so well represented. Mr. Chauncey Olcott 
has improved since his first appearance in “ Miss Decima,” but he has yet 
something to learn both as an actor and a singer. Miss Burton as William is 
not quite happy in her part, and Miss Nelly Stewart searcely justifies the 
reputation she seems to have earned, at the Antipodes. The general spectacle 
is, however, bright and lively, the ladies are good-looking, and the costumes 
gorgeous, with very little 'reference to the garb of the British waterside 
population of 1790. Miss Katie Seymour's hornpipe and pus seul are decidedly 
the most finished performance on the part of the ladies of the company. 


“THE VICAR OF BRAY.” 
Comic Opera. Words by SYDNEY GRUNDY. Music by EDWARD SOLOMON. 
Revised yersion, produced at the Savoy Theatre, January 28th, 1492. 


Rev. William Barlow Mr. R. BARRINGTON. Nelly Bly .. .. .. Miss MARY DUGGAN. 
Rev. Henry Sandford Mr. CouxTicB Pounbs. Cynthia... .. .. .. Miss LouIsE Rowk. 
Thomas Merton, Esq. Mr. RICHARD GREEN, Agatha.. .. .. .. Miss ANNIE COLE. 

Mr. Bedford Rowe .. Mr. W. H. DENNY. Blanche... .. .. .. Miss ConA TINNIK. 
Mrs. Merton -» «» Miss R. BRANDRAM. Winifred .. .. .. Miss LENORE SNYDER. 


This is a second and revised edition of a work which attained a moderate 
amount of success on its first production at the Globe Theatre, in July, 1882. 
The revision does not extend beyond the dialogue, which has been touched up 
with references to the Church and Stage Guild, and to certain recent lawsuits 
and other matters of public interest. There is very little story in the play. 
Tke friends of our youth, Tommy Merton and Harry Sandford with their excell- 
ent preceptor, the Rev. Mr. Barlow, reappear in a more advanced stage of their 
career. The Rev. Henry Sandford is now curate to Mr. Barlow, who is the 
Vicar of Bray, while Thomas Merton, Esq. is a wealthy landowner. Both re- 
tain the characteristics of their youth as unfolded in the pages of Thomas Day’s 
once instructive and entertaining romance. Sandford is still prosy and proper, 
Merton still foolish and flighty. The Rev. Mr. Barlow alone has distinctly de- 
teriorated ; he no longer tells the tale of Solon and the impetuous Limpet ; and 
he is ready to accommodate his religious views to the chances of preferment. 
The Vicar has a daughter, who loves the curate but is intended for the squire ; 
while the Vicar, himself, has intentions with respect to the widow, Mrs. Merton. 
The choral element is supplied by some students in divinity, and by certain 
lady members of the ballet, who have formed themselves into a Codperative 
Clerical Reform Association, for the purpose of healing the distressing dissen- 
sions in the Church. They invite the clergy of the neighbouring parishes to 
tea, followed by addresses. The plot, such as it is, turns upon the temporary 
exile of Sandford as a missionary, and his return just in time to prevent the 
marriage of Winifred with Mr. Tommy Merton, who releases her with eager- 
ness in favour of Nelly Bly, president of the Associated ballet-dancers. Slen-. 
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der as are the materials, Mr. Grundy manages to extract a good deal of fun 
from them. The original idea is whimsical in itself, but perhaps it misses some 
of its point with the younger generation of playgoers, to whom Thomas Day's 
book may not be so familiar. Everyone, however, can relish the constant 
sparkle of the dialogue, the fun which is made out of the Jackson case, and the 
merriment of the situations which arise out of the inverted relationship between 
Church and stage. Mr.Solomon’s music exhibits that mixture of considerable 
powers and inconsiderable attainments which has marked his other recent work. 
Every now and then comes a number which impresses the hearer unmistakeably 
as the work of a real musician, but the intervening numbers are the merest 
padding. Jt isas though Mr. Solomon said occasionally “‘ Now you shall hear 
what I can do when I like ;” but generally, he says “‘ Now you shall only hear 
the kind of thing I think good enough for Comic Opera.” The best numbers 
in the present work are the two duets between the Vicar and the widow, and 
the chorus of the students and ladies ; but there are effective passages in other 
parts of the work, and it is to be regretted that they are accompanied by so 
much that iscommonplace and unrefined. The dancing song for Nelly Bly, 
well as it takes, is distinctly of a music hall character. The piece is most ex- 
cellently mounted, and the interpretation little short of perfection—the honours 
being shared very impartially by all concerned. So, despite its want of intrin- 
sic interest, the bright little piece ought to score a success. 


The music which Mr. Henschel has written for Mr. Trees revival of 
“Hamlet” is, without doubt,the most important contribution to illustrative music 
that has been produced in our country for a long time. Unfortunately in 
performance it suffers from one fault—the fault not of itself but of the 
audience. It is mainly delivered in the form of entr’actes, and the audience 
is somewhat too accustomed to regard the entr’acte as a vehicle for mis- 
cellaneous conversation. A second hearing of the movements arranged as 
an orchestral suite at the fourth of Mr. Henschel’s symphony concerts amply 
vindicated the claims of the music to closer attention than it generally re- 
ceives at the Haymarket. The ‘ Hamlet” motive announced in the prelude 
is gloomy and rugged enough to satisfy the most ardent believer in musical 
consistency, but it is open to the objection that it is too fragmentary and 
abrupt to lend itself to extended treatment. The Ophelia theme, on the other 
hand, is a beautiful conception, and in the prelude, as afterwards incidentally 
in the play, it is presented by the composer in forms which expand and 
illustrate its varied loveliness, both in the key of E major and the relative C 
sharp minor. The entrance of the Court to witness the play serves for the 
introduction of a Danish march, very effectively written, with a.trio intro- 
ducing two national airs. The Scandinavian character is most cleverly pre- 
served throughout the march, and the scoring is full of picturesque effects. 
The Ghost music is sufficient for its purpose, though possessing no special 
originality. The introduction to act iii. isa tumultuous piece of music in G 
minor, introducing all the principal themes whose working out is interrupted 
by a tremolo passage for the strings typical of the rising purpose in Hamlet’s 
mind. The Largo funébre, in which the composer laments Ophelia’s death, is 
scored for strings con sordini and drums. It is brief but very effective, and is 
linked to the drama bya reference to the ‘ Ophelia motive” at the close. 
The last entr’acte is a piece of pure music of very great beauty. It is a 
“Pastorale ” for wood-wind and horns, beginning with a delicions dialogue be- 
tween the Cor Anglais-and the flute, and serving to enhance the temporary 
relief from tragic passion afforded by the graveyard scene. One cannot help 
thinking that this movement musi have been originally conceived as a scherzo, 
and that it would be even more attractive in that tempo, but its beauty of 
construction is such that it bears lingering over. 


“ Henry VIII” does not furnish to the musician quite the same kind of inspi- 
ration as “ Hamlet.” King Hal himself is not a musically attractive personage, 
while Wolsey and Queen Katherine, who are suggestive, can only be treated in- 
popacnn F The attractions of the play are essentially spectacular, and Mr. 
German has, therefore, done right to give prominence to music of a bright and 
straightforwardly English character, and to treat the pathetic episodes in a sim- 
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ne and unambitious style. The overture announces the principal themes to be 
eard afterwards in the incidental music. Though in compressed form it is 
skilful in treatment, and deserves a better hearing than it can receive under the 
ordinary conditions of theatrical performance. The composer is subsequently 
heard at his best in the charming intermezzo before act iii, in the music of the 
Masque, and in the Coronation March of act iv. The setting of the Orpheus 
song as a trio accompanied by harp and sustained chords from the muted strings, 
is very musicianly and effective. The only numbers which are disappointing 
are the music to Katherine’s vision, and the last entr'acte ; in the former, Mr. 
German has been unduly reticent, in the latter, he speaks too soon. After the 
pathetic scene at Kimbolton, the mind of the hearer wants a gradual prepara- 
tion for the exultation of the last act. Mr. German, however, breaks the spell 
at the first chord. It is only right to conclude these notes on the music of 
“ Henry VIII” and “ Hamlet,” by expressing the warm thanks which are due 
both to Mr. Irving and to Mr. Tree from all who take an interest in the per- 
manent advancement of theatrical music. Thanks to the enterprise and the 
good taste of these two managers, we have taken another step towards the time 
when nojproduction of importance will be regarded as complete unless furnished 
with music specially written for it. 


“ Figured Bass and Melody Evercises.” “ Score Reading Exercises,” by E. W. 
Taylor, Mus. Doc. Oxon. (London: Music Publishing Company.) 

These two works are mainly designed for students preparing for the College 
of Organists’ Examinations, bnt they will also be found of service to all who 
have advanced to a certain stage in the study of harmony. They seem 
admirably adapted for the purpose of training the student to put into practice 
that which he already knows in theory. 


“ Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte Method.” (Robert Cocks & Co.). 
There are several excellent features about this Method, which is designed 


to impress upon the learner from the beginning the idea of tonality, and to 
give him also some insight intoharmony. The author has written a short study 
in each key to accompany the scale practice. The whole work seems very 
well arranged. Mr. Macfarren retains the English fingering, though it is to be 
feared that his protest against the Continental system comes too late. Reason 
and consistency are in favour of the English mode. For a violinist the first 
finger is the first and not the second; why not for a pianist. too? The old 
system is not without its advocates, even in Germany, and if we had been a 
little more stubborn, perhaps, we might have succeeded in carrying our point. 


“* Elements «f the Theory of Music,” by Robert Sutton. (Robert Cocks & Co.). 

This small catechism, which has passed through a good many editions, now 
appears in an enlarged form. The information is very clearly given, and the 
book seems well adapted to the requirements of students preparing for the 
local examinations of the Associated Board. 


“ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” by Henry E, Krehbiel. (London: James R. 
Osgood & Co.). 

In “ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama” we have a perspicuous and interesting 
description of Wagner's method of work, followed by a comprehensive analysis 
of some of his masterpieces. Commencing with the Greek 'T'ragedy, the author 
shows step by step how gradually and naturally Wagner's theories evolved 
themselves. His great aim was to be a national dramatist, and the question of 
nationality and tongue was the first thing he considered when setting poetry to 
music. That he condemns beautiful, and even florid singing of the Italian 
school, the author strongly denies, except where it stands in the way of truthful 
and dramatic utterance. He never loses sight of the fact that he is writing for 
Germans, and for Germans only ; all his subjects are taken from German 
legends and myths, and he protests loudly against the flowing, tuneful melod 
of the Italians in German opera, as being unsuitable to German throats, whic 
are not sufficiently flexible to execute satisfactorily the agile flights of Rossini 
or of Donizetti. Referring to the “leading motives '’ which play such a promi- 
nent part in Wagner's system of composition, the author says: “ They are not 
invented to announce the entrance tof persons of the play on the stage ; 
their duties are not those of footmen or ushers, nor are they labels. Neither 
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can they rightiy be likened, as a German critic declared, to the lettered ribbon 
issuing from the mouths of figures in medisval pictures; they stand for the 
instruments spiritual as well as material used in developing the plot for the 
fundamental passions of the story.” Finally, as the coping stone of the great 
scheme, we have pointed out to us the idea pervading all Wagner's dramas 
which are derived from legendary lore, the idea that salvation comes to 
humanity through the self-sacrificing love of woman which is at the bottem of 


most of the great poems and dramas of Germany, as proclaimed in the closing 
stanzas of Goethe's Faust— 


“All things transitory, 
But as symbols are sent ; 
“ Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to event. 
The Indescribable 
Here it is done, 
The woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and on !” 


New Music RECEIVED. 

From Robert Cocks & Co.: Walter Macfarren's “‘ New Pianoforte Method ; 
“‘Innamorata” waltz, by Florence Fare; “Six Husbands,’ song, words by 
Arthur Chapman, music by J. M. Capel ; Nos. 1 and 2 of “ Quatre Morceaux 
de Salon pour Violin et Piano,” par Emile Sauret, principal violin teacher 
R.A.M. ; “Our Empire,” quick march, on Angelo Mascheroni’s celebrated 
“ Soldier’s Song,” by Karl Kiefert ; No. 52 of “ Classical Music for the Piano- 


forte”; New Edition (111th) of the elements of the theory of music, by 
Richard Sutton. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


In our February issue the public were invited to a consideration, from one 
point of criticism, of the methods of one of our leading actors—a point of 
criticism none too flattering, it must be confessed. While not sharing the 
views of our contributor on the subject, we should yet claim for him the right 
of expression of individual opinion were this not open to cavil on the score of 
certain misstatements, which we find to our regret were allowed to in the 
article. For these Mr. Tree has our sincere apologies. They will be dealt 
with more directly in an answer to Mr. Bettany’s “ appreciation,” which it had 
been our intention to publish in the present (the March) number, but which, 
through lack of space, has been unavoidably postponed to the April issue. 


“ A Noble Atonement,” by Ina Leon Cassilis, is the best drama that the 
authoress has fet written. The hero, Wilford Locksley, has led a profligate 
life, but has reformed, and is engaged to Marguerite Melville. The latter 
discovers a liaison that has existed in the past between him and Rosamond 
Verner, and he, knowing how unworthy he is of Marguerite, leads her to 
believe almost that it still exists. Rosamond is now married to a silly old 
fellow, Edward Smith, but this does not prevent her determination to regain 
her ascendency over Locksley. .Marguerite’s father, Arthur Melville, is 
manager to Mr. Smith ; he has speculated wildly, and it is suggested to him by 
Rosamond that he shall stave off his difficulties by forging her husband’s name, 
she promising Melville that he shall come to no harm. She hopes thus to get 
him in her power, and so force him to refuse his consent to a marriage between 
Locksley and Marguerite, who still clings to him. Melville does forge, and gets 
Joe Snedger, an humble hanger-on of Locksley’s, to cash the draft. The 
forgery is discovered, and Locksley, who knows the culprit, to save Marguerite’s 
father, makes the “noble atonement” for his past evil life by tacitly accepting 
the onus of the crime. Marguerite discovers the truth and wins her 
lover, who silences Rosamond by threatening to disclose the secret of her 
vicious life to her unsuspecting husband. Mr. Charles Lander played Locksley 
with considerable earnestness of feeling. Miss Lesley Bell’s Rosamond Verner 
was an excellent performance. Miss Leila Rivers was clever as a “slavey,” 
Dabbs. Miss Annie Cathew was sympathetic as Marguerite, and Mr. D. G. 
English did well as a dissipated, roué sort of character, Dolly Marchmont. 


True to his word, Mr. Beerbohm Tree gave us an English version of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s “ L'Intruse” at the Haymarket Theatre on the afternoon of 
January 27th. It was produced under the title of ‘The Intruder,” and as an 
acting play may at once be dismissed. There is certainly a poetic weirdness in 
the idea. A very old man, blind but with his other senses keenly alive, sits 
surrounded by his children. The wife of one is upstairs on a bed of sickness, 
and the arrival of another member of the family isexpected. The old man is im- 
patient for her coming. He sends his daughter to look out of the window and 
watch for her approach. The girl says she fancies the visitor must have 
arrived, for the nightingales have ceased singing, the watch dog crouches silent 
in his kennel, the swans are restless. Then there is heard the “swishing” of a 
scythe, the sound being set down as the mowing of the gardener. Presently foot- 
steps are heard on the stairs, the servant is sent for, she has admitted no one, 
and yet the entrance door is found open. A Sister of Mercy appears, and 
beckons all present to follow her. They file out in silence, and the old man 
is left alone in his darkness. There has been a visitor—it isdeath. In reading 
this work there is play for the imagination, but when set palpably before us on 
the stage, realism destroys the poetry. It might also be suggested that the 
almost commonplace language would have been better suited to the mouths of 
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a family in a lower walk of life than that represented at the Haymarket. The 
piece afforded Mr. Tree the opportuaity of displaying the helplessness of the 
blind man, the torture of anxiety that he feels as to the condition of his sick 
relative, and the almost prescience of coming evil which is hidden from the 
others who are in the fu!l possession of their senses. Asa specimen of his almost 
microscopic delineation of character, Mr. Tree’s rendering was a success. There 
were seven other characters in “The Intruder,” but, with the exception of Mrs. 
Tree, who was supposed to be the eldest daughter, they have little todo. The 
occasion on which this was presented was at a complimentary matinée tendered 
to Mrs. Bernard Beere prior to her departure for Australia. The talented 
actress made her last appearance in England as Lady Teazle in the Screen 
Scene from “ The School for Scandal,” supported by Mr. William Farren as 
Sir Peter, Mr. Charles Wyndham and Mr. Lewis Waller as Charles and Joseph 
Surface, and Mr. C. Brookfield as the servant. “A Quiet Rubber,” with the 
Garrick cast, and “The Critic,” with Miss Kate Phillips as Tilburina, and a 
host of well-known names in the other characters, made up the programme. 
“ The Critic” had been terribly mauled, and, though the cast created consider- 
able laughter, Sheridan’s farce has evidently seen its day. 


An excellent performance of Sydney Grundy’s clever play, “The Silver 
Shield,” was given at the Vaudeville on the afternoon of Tuesday, February 
16th. It is strange that this comedy has not been better appreciated ; in it 
may be found some of the author’s most brilliant writing. Perhaps its non- 
success may be attributed to a repetition of the motive by which the two 
couples are divided, namely, the misconception arrived at in the reading of two 
letters. The piece was originally produced on May 19th, 1885, at the Strand 
Theatre, and was put in the evening bill at the Comedy on June 20th of the 
same year. The principal female character, Alma Blake, was played by Miss 
Amy Roselle, and the other important part, Lucy Preston, by Miss Kate 
Rorke, and they were specially commended. It may also be well to mention 
that Mr. Arthur Roberts appeared as Mr. Dodson Dick, a theatrical manager, 
at the Comedy. A notice of the original production appeared in THE THEATRE 
of June 1885. At this latest matinée Miss Annie Irish was seen at her very 
best as Alma Blake ; she was brilliantly effective throughout, her pathos was 
very moving, and in the third act the actress achieved a triumph. Miss May 
Whitty played very tenderly as Lucy. Mr. William Herbert resumed his 
original character of Ned Chetwynd and was well in the picture. Mr. Walter 
Russell was an aristocratic Sir Humphrey Chetwynd, and his performance was 
well balanced and impressive. Doctor and Mrs. Dozey were effectively played 
by Mr. John Beauchamp and Mrs. Edmund Phelps. Mr. Edward O'Neill was 
an earnest and sympathetic Tom Potter. Mr. Eric Lewis divided the honours 
of the afternoon as Mr. Dodson Dick ; his light and airy manner combined 
with the shrewdness of the theatrical manager, who so thoroughly understands 
the workings of a leading lady’s mind, were admirably illustrated. The play 
gives outsiders a good idea of that which is constantly going on behind the 
scenes, and its revival was received with every mark of approval. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Hasluck gave a dramatic recital at the Steinway 
Hall on February 16th. Mr. Hasluck was unfortunately suffering from 
extreme hoarseness, and was, therefore, obliged to omit one portion of his 
programne. He fought manfully against his vocal disability in order that he 
might assist his latest prominent pupil, Mr. W. Mervyn Ward, in the 
“Quarrel” scene from “Julius Cesar,” in which Mr. Ward made a most 
favourable impression as Cassius. Mrs. Hasluck exhibited considerable dramatic 
power as Constance in Scene 4, Act ii of “ King John,” and also showed her- 
self possessed of much skill as a pianist ; she moved her audience to tears in 
‘A Frenchwoman’s Story.” 


A misprint occurred on page 104, line 22,of our February number:—Mayj6th, 
1885, should read May 16th, 1855, 


a a 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from January 18th to 
February 20th, 1892 :— 


Jan. 18 
sai, ae 


( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 


“Saint Angela,” play, in one act, by Mrs. G. Thompson and Miss Kate 
Sinclair. Kilburn Town Hall. 

“Pounds, Shillings and Pence,” drawing-room sketch, by Mrs. G. 
Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair. Kilburn Town Hall. 

“A Noble Atonement,” drama, in four acts, by Ina Leon Cassilis. 
Opera Comique. 

“ Hamlet,” Shakespeare’s tragedy, arranged and produced by H. Beer- 
bohm Tree, with music by George Henschel. Haymarket. 

“The Grey Mare,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by George R. Sims 
and Cecil Raleigh. Comedy. 

“* : aga Luck,” one act comedietta, by Neville Doone. Lyric 

ub. 

“ Hydropathy,” comedy-opera, in two acts, words by William Boyce, 
music by Alfred C. Davies. Myddleton Hall, Islington. 

“The Intruder,” drama, in one act, version in English of ‘“‘ L’Intruse,” 
by Maurice Maeterlinck. Haymarket. 


» 27° “Saints and Sinners,” play, in five acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. 


Vaudeville. 


»,. 27% “Miss Decima,” transferred from Prince of Wales’s to Toole’s, 
», 28° “The Vicar of Bray,” comic opera, in two acts, by Sydney Grundy, 


music by Edward Solomon. Savoy. 


» 30° “Judah,” drama, in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. Avenue. 
Feb. 2° “The Bachelor of Arts,” two-act comedy, by Charles Matthews. 


” 6 
” 6 


Ladbroke Hall. 
“‘ A Fancy Dress Ball,’ musical sketch, by Corney Grain. St. George’s 
Hall 


_ Blue-Eyed Susan,” original comic opera, in two acts, by George R 


Sims and Henry Pettitt, music by F. Osmond Carr. Prince of 
Wales's. 


» 10° “Fourteen Days,” comedy, in three acts, by H. J. Byron. Criterion. 


oe 


» il 
» Il 


“The Great Metropolis,’ drama, in five acts, written by Henry 
Neville and William Terriss. Princess's. 

“Major Hope,” an amusement, in three acts. JJatinée. Vaudeville. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner,” Irish-American romantic military 


drama, in four acts, by W. J. Patmore. (Copyright purposes). 
Parkhurst, Holloway. 


» 16° “The Silver Shield,” three-act comedy, by Sydney Grundy. Matinée. 


ee | 


Vandeville. 
“ A Bohemian,” play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker. Globe. 


» 18° “Lady Fortune,” one act play, by Charles Thomas. Comedy. 


s 
5 ee 


“ Inoculation,” farce, by A. W. Gattie. Ladbroke Hall. 
y 


“ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” comedy, in four acts, by Oscar Wilde. 
St. James's. 


In the Provinces, from January 8th to February 15th, 1892 :— 


Jan. 8 
” 13 


r 


oe 


ne 





“ Morgiana,” burlesque, by Guy du Maurier. Royal Fusilier Barracks, 
Woolwich. 

“ Carolan,” moral drama, in five acts, by Howell Victor (produced by 
amateurs). Town Hall, Bootle, Liverpool. 

“'The Miner's Queen,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Fred 
Jarman. T.R., Lincoln. 

“ Pip’s Patron,” a dramatic version, by W. J. Rix, of Charles Dickens’s 
novel ‘‘ Great Expectations.” Public Hall, Beccles. 
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Her Majesty’s 





“The Blacksmith,” Irish drama, by Fred Maeder. 
Theatre, Carlisle. 
1 “The Warlock,” original romantic comedy-opera, in three acts, by 
Alfred Smythe and Edgar Little. Queen's R.T., Dublin 
1 “Shylock ; or, the Venus of Venice,” two-act operatic burlesque, 
libretto by Montague Turner, music by H. C. Barry. T.R., Gates- 


ead. 

6 « The Mills of God,” four-act drama, by Robert Overton. (Copy- 
right purposes). Lecture Hall, Greenwich. 

6 “Fickle Fatima,” three-act burlesque, by W. Graham Robertson. 
¢ layed by amateurs). Lower Town Hall, Streatham 

8 “The Modern Tutor,” comedy, by Wilfred F. Field. Southall. 

8 “The Mouth of the Pit,” four-act drama, by Wynn Miller. T.R., 
Middlesborough. 

15 “The Fisherman’s Daughter,” three-act comedy-opera, by Dr. 
Montgomery A. Ward. Music by Mrs. Georgiana Adye Curran. 
Queen's Royal Theatre, Dublin. 

15 “Lost to the World,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Mrs. 
Talbot Hunter. Lyceum Theatre, Crewe. 


In Paris, from Jan. 14th to reas 21st, 1892 :— 
Jan. 


14 “Les Variétés del’Année,” review, in nine scenes, by MM. Blondeau 
and Monréal. Variétés. 

bis — Béjart,” one-act apropos, in verse, by Marcel Fiorentins. 
Odéon 

15 “.e Boucher de Montmartre,” drama, in five acts, by Henri Pagat. 
Ambigu. 

16 “Nini Fauvette,” three-act vaudeville, words by Charles Clairville, 
music by Edmond Missa. Nouveautés. 

20 “Macbeth,” a new versified translation of Shakespeare's play, in fif- 
teen scenes, by Georges Clerc. Odéon. 

25 “Popote,” threeact vaudeville, by E. Gugenheim and A. de 
Jassaud. Cluny. 

26 “Le Pays de 1l’Or,” spectacular piece, in three acts and fourteen 
scenes, by MM. Chivot and Duru, music by Léon Vasseur. 
Gaité. 

28 “Le Pardon,” three-act comedy, by Léon Gandillot. Théatre 
Moderne. 

4 “La Menteuse,” three-act play, by Alphonse Daudet and Léon 
Hennique. Gymnase. 

8 “Par le Glaive,” five-act versical drama, by Jean Richepin. 
Francais. 

9 “Ma Femme,” four-act farcical comedy, by Marcel Guillemaud and 
Henri Duharnois. 

12° “La Cocarde Tricolore,” comic opera, in three acts, by MM. Cogniard, 
re-written by Maurice Ordonneau, music by Planquette. Folies 
Dramatiques. 

13. “Les Gueux,” five-act drama, by Lucien Cressonois and Charles 
Samson. Ambigu. 

15" “Le Jolie Parfurmé suse,” comic opera, by Offenbach. Renaissance. 

5 “Graciosa,” three-act comic opera, by Théodore Massiac. Music by 
Laurent Grillet. Menus-Plaisirs. 

21 “La Bonne A Tout Faire,” play, i in four acts, by Dabut de Laforest 

and Oscar Méténier. Variétés. 
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